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MRS. BADGERY. 

Is there any law in England which will 
protect me from Mrs, Badgery ? 

I am a bachelor, and Mrs. Badgery is a 
widow. Let nobody rashly imagine that I 
am about to relate a common-place grievance, 
because I have suffered that first sentence to 
escape my pen. My objection to Mrs, Bad- 
gery is, not that she is too fond of me, but 
that she is too fond of the memory of her 
late husband. She has not attempted to 
marry me ; she would not think of marrying 
me, even if I asked her. Understand, there- 
fore, if you please, at the outset, that my 
grievance in relation to this widow lady is a 
grievance of an entirely new kind. 

Let me begin again. Iam a bachelor of a 
certain age. I have a large circle of acquain- 
tance ; but I solemnly declare that the late 
Mr. Badgery was never numbered on the 
list of my friends, I never heard of him in 
my life; I never knew that he had left a 
relict; I never set eyes on Mrs. Badgery 
until one fatal morning when I went to see 
if the fixtures were all right in my new 
house, 

My new house is in the suburbs of London. 
I looked at it, liked it, took it. Three times 
I visited it before I sent my furniture in. 
Once with a friend, once with a surveyor, 
once by myself, to throw a sharp eye, as I 
have already intimated, over the fixtures. 
The third visit marked the fatal occasion on 
which I first saw Mrs. Badgery. A deep 
interest attaches to this event, and I shall go 
into details in describing it. 

I rang at the bell of the garden-door. The 
old woman appointed to keep the house 
answered it. I directly saw something 
strange and confused in her face and manner. 
Some men would have pondered a little and 
questioned her. I am by nature impetuous 
and a rusher at conclusions. “Drunk,” I 
said to myself, and walied on into the house 
perfectly satisfied. 

_Llooked into the front parlour. Grate all 
right, curtain-pole all right, gas chandelier 
all right. I looked into the back parlour— 
ditto, ditto, ditto, as we men of business say. 
I mounted the stairs, Blind on back window | 
right? Yes; blind on back window right. | 


—and there, sitting in the middle of the bare 
floor, was a large woman on a little camp- 
stool! She was dressed in the deepest 
mourning, her face was hidden by the thickest 
crape veil I ever saw, and she was groaning 
softly to herself in the desolate solitude of my 
new unfurnished house. 

What did I do? Do! I bounced back 
into the landing as if I had been shot, utter- 
ing the national exclamation of terror and 
astonishment ; “Hullo!” (And here I par- 
ticularly beg, in parenthesis, that the printer 
will follow my spelling of the word, and not 
put Hillo, or Halloa, instead, both of which 
are base compromises which represent no 
sound that ever yet issued from any English- 
man’s lips.) I said, “Hullo!” and then I 
turned round fiercely upon the old woman 
who kept the house, and said “Hullo!” 
again, 

She understood the irresistible appeal that 
I had made to her feelings, and curtseyel, 
and looked towards the drawing-room, aud 
humbly hoped that I was not startled or put 
out. I asked who the crape-covered woman 
on the camp-stool was, and what she wanted 
there, Before the old woman could answer, 
the soft groaning in the drawing-room ceased, 
and a mufiled voice, speaking from behind 
the crape veil, addressed me reproachfully, 
and oll : 

“T am the widow of the late Mr. Bad- 

er 9 

What did I say in answer? Exactly the 
words which, I flaiter myself, any other sen- 
sible man in my situation would have said. 
And what words were they? These two: 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Mr. Badgery and myself were the last 
tenants who inhabited this house,” continued 
the muffled voice. “ Mr. Badgery died here.” 
The voice ceased, and the soft groans began 
again. 

It was perhaps not necessary to answer 
this; but I did answerit. How? In one 
word ; 

“ Ha ! ” 

“Our house has been long empty,” re- 
sumed the voice, choked by sobs, “Our 
establishment has been broken up. Being 
left in reduced circumstances, I now live in 
a cottage near; but it is not home to me. 


I opened the door of the front drawing-room | This is home. However long I live, wherever 


it 
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[September 26, 1957.) 
I go, whatever changes may happen to this 
veloved house, nothing can ever prevent me 
from looking on it as my home. I came 
here, sir, with Mr. Badgery after our honey- 
moon. All the brief happiness of my life 


was once contained within these four walls. | 


Every dear remembrance that I fondly 
cherish is shut up in these sacred rooms.” 

Again the voice ceased, and again the soft 
groans echoed round my empty walls, and 
oozed out past me down my uncarpeted 
staircase. 


I reflected. Mrs. Badgery’s brief happi- 


ness and dear remembrances were not in-| 


cluded in the list of fixtures. Why could 
she not take them away with her? Why 
should she leave them littered about in the 
vay of my furniture? Iwas just thinking 
how I could put this view of the case strongly 
to Mrs. Badgery, when she suddenly left off 
groaning, and addressed me once more. 

“While this house has been empty,” she 
said, “I have been in the habit of looking in 
from time to time, and renewing my tender 
associations with the place. I have lived, as 
it were, in the sacred memories of Mr. Bad- 
gery and of the past, which these dear, these 
priceless rooms call up, dismantled and dusty 
as they are at the present moment. It has 
been my practice to give a remuneration to 
the attendant for any slight trouble that I 
might occasion . 

“Only sixpence, sir,’ whispered the old 
woman, close at my ear. 

“ And to ask nothing in return,” continued 
Mrs. Badgery, “ but the permission to bring 
my camp-stool with me, and to meditate on 
Mr. Badgery in the empty rooms, with every 
one of which some happy thought, or eloquent 
word, or tender action of his, is so sweetly 
associated. I came here on my usual errand 
to-day. I am discovered, I presume, by the 


. 


>? 


new proprietor of the house—discovered, I} 


am quite ready to admit, as an intruder. I 
am willing to go, if you wish it after hearing 
my explanation. My heart is full, sir; I am 
quite incapable of contending with you. You 
would hardly think it, but I am sitting on 
the spot once occupied by our ottoman. I 
am looking towards the window in which my 
flower-stand once stood. 
Mr. Badgery first sat down and clasped me 
to his heart, when we came back from our 
honey-moon trip. ‘Matilda,’ he said, ‘your 
drawing-room has been expensively papered, 
carpeted, and furnished for a month; but it 
has only been adorned, love, since you entered 
it. If you have no sympathy, sir, for such 
remembrances as these ; if you see nothing 
pitiable in my position, taken in connection 
with my presence here ; if you cannot enter 
into my feelings, and thoroughly understand 
that this is not a house, but a Shrine—you 
have only to say so, and I am quite willing 
to go.” 

She spoke with the air of a martyr—a 
martyr to my insensibility. If she had been 
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(Conducted by 
snsctcsipapienaanneanatinabentitinteatienataeiemens” 
the proprietor and I had been the intruder 
she could not have been more mournfully 
magnanimous. All this time, too, she never 
raised her veil—she never has raised it, in my 
presence, from that time to. this. Ihave no 
idea whether she is young or old, dark or fair, 
handsome or ugly: my impression is, that 
she is in every respect a finished and perfect 
Gorgon, but I have no basis of fact on which 
I can support that dismal idea. A moving 
mass of crape, and a muffled voice—that, if 
you drive me to it, is all I know, in a per- 
sonal point of view, of Mrs. Badgery. 

“Ever since my irreparable loss, this has 
been the shrine of my pilgrimage, and the 
altar of my worship,” proceeded the voice, 
“ One man may call himself a landlord, and say 
that he will let it ; another man may call him- 
self a tenant, and say that he will take it. I 
don’t blame either of those two men ; I don't 
wish to intrude on either of those two men; 
I only tell them that this is my home; that 
my heart is still in possession, and that no 
mortal laws, landlords, or tenants can ever 
turn it out. If you don’t understand this, 
sir ; if the holiest feelings that do honour to 
our common nature have no particular sane- 
tity in your estimation, pray do not scruple 
to say so ; pray tell me to go.” 

“T don’t wish to do anything uncivil, 
ma’am,” said I, “But I am a single man, 
and I am not sentimental.” (Mrs. Badgery 
groaned.) “ Nobody told me I was coming 
into a Shrine when I took this house; no- 
body warned me, when I first went over it, 
that there was a Heart in possession. I re- 
gret to have disturbed your meditations, and 
| am sorry to hear that Mr. Badgery is dead. 
That is all I have to say about it; and, now, 
with your kind permission, I will do myself 
the honour of wishing you good morning, 
and will go up-stairs to look after the fixtures 
on the second floor.” 

Could I have given a gentler hint than 
this? Could I have spoken more compas- 
sionately to a woman whom I sincerely 
believe to be old and ugly? Where is the 
man to be found who can lay his hand on his 
heart, and honestly say that he ever really 
pitied the sorrows of a Gorgon? Search 
through the whole surface of the globe ; and 
you will discover human phenomena of all 
sorts, but you will not find that man. 

To resume. I made her a bow, and left 
her on the camp-stool, in the middle of the 
drawing-room floor, exactly as I had found 
her. I ascended to the second floor, walked 
into the back room first, and inspected the 
grate. It appeared to be a little out of re 
pair, so I stooped down to look at it closer. 
While I was kneeling over the bars, I was 
violently startled by the fail of one large 
|drop of warm water, from a great height, 
' exactly in the middle of a bald place, which 
has been widening a great deal of late years 
‘on the top of my head. I turned on my 
knees, and looked round. Heaven and earth: 
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the crape-covered woman had followed me 
up-stairs—the source from which the drop 
of warm water had fallen was no other than 
Mrs. Badgery’s eye. 

“J wish you could contrive not to cry over 
the top of my head, ma’am,” said I. My| 
patience was becoming exhausted, and [| 
spoke with considerable asperity. The curly-| 
headed youth of the present age may not be | 
able to sympathise with my feelings on this 
occasion ; but my bald brethren know, as 
well as I do, that the most unpardonable of| 
all liberties is a liberty taken with the un-| 
guarded top of the human head. 

Mrs. Badgery did not seem to hear me. 
When she had dropped the tear, she was 
standing exactly over me, looking down at| 


| 
{ 
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| Mrs. Badgery, wringing her hands. 
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In due course of time, I also descended to 
the ground-floor. Had Mrs. Badgery really 
left the premises? I looked into the front 
parlour—empty. Back parlour—empty. Any 
other room on the ground-floor? Yes; a 
long room at the end of the passage. The 
door was closed. I opened it cautiously, and 
peeped in. A faint scream, and a smack of 
two distractedly-clasped hands saluted my 
appearance. There she was, again on the 
camp-stool, again sitting exactly in the middle 
of the floor. 

“ Don’t, don’t look in, in that way!” cried 
“T could 
bear it in any other room, but I can’t bear it 
in this. Every Monday morning I looked 
out the things for the wash in this room. He 


the grate ; and she never stirred an inch after | was difficult to please about his linen; the 
I had spoken. “ Don’t ery over my head, | 


| Washerwoman never put starch enough into 
ma’am,” repeated, more irritably than before. | his collars to satisfy him. Oh, how often and 
“This was his dressing-room,” 


said Mrs.! often has he popped his head in here, as you 
Badgery, indulging in muffled soliloquy. “He! popped yours just now; and said, in his 
was singularly particular about his shaving- | amusing way, ‘ More starch!’ Oh, how droll 
water. He always liked to have it in a little | he always was—how very, very droll in this 


tin pot, and he invariably desired that it | 
might. be placed on this hob.” She groaned | 
again, and tapped one side of the grate with | 
the leg of her camp-stool. 

If I had been a woman, or if Mrs. Badgery 
had been a man, I should now have pro- 
ceeded to extremities, and should have vin- 
dicated my right to my own house by an 
appeal to physical force. Under existing 
circumstances, all that I could do was to ex- 


press my indignation by a glance. The glance 
produced not the slightest result—and no 


wonder. Who can look at a woman with 


dear little back room !”’ 

I said nothing. The situation had now got 
beyond words. I stood with the door in my 
hand, looking down the passage towards the 
garden, and waiting doggedly for Mrs. Badgery 
to go out. My plan succeeded. She rose, 
sighed, shut up the camp-stool, stalked along 
the passage, paused on the hall mat, said to 
herself, “ Sweet, sweet spot! ” descended the 
steps, groaned along the gravel-walk, and 
disappeared from view at last through the 
garden-door, 

“Let her in again at your peril,” said I to 


any effect, through a crape veil ? the woman who kept the house. She curt- 
retreated into the second-floor front! seyed and trembled. I left the premises, 
room, and instantly shut the door after me.! satisfied with my own conduct under very 
The next moment I heard the rustling of the | trying circumstances, delusively convinced 
crape garments outside, and the muffled voice | also that I had done with Mrs, Badgery. 
of Mrs. Badgery poured lamentably through} The next day I sent in the furniture. The 
the keyhole. most unprotected object on the face of this 
“Do you mean to make that your bed-! earth is a house when the furniture is going 
room?” asked the voice on the other side of|in. ‘The doors must be kept open; and em- 
the door. “Oh, don’t, don’t make that your| ploy as many servants as you may, nobody 
bedroom! Iam going away directly—but, | can be depended on as a domestic sentry so 
oh pray, pray let that one room be sacred! | long as the van is at the gate. The confusion 
Don’t sleep there! If you can possibly help| of “moving in” demoralises the steadiest 
it, don’t sleep there!” | disposition, and there is no such thing as a 
I opened the window, and looked up and| properly-guarded post from the top of the 
down the road. If I had seen a policeman | house to the bottom. How the invasion was 
within hail I should certainly have called| managed, how the surprise was effected, I 
min. No such person was visible. I shut | know not; but it is certainly the fact, that 
the window again, and warned Mrs. Badgery,| when my furniture went in, the inevitable 
through the door, in my sternest tones, not | Mrs. Baigery went in along with it. 
to interfere with my domestic arrangements.| I have some very choice engravings, after 
“I mean to have my bedstead put up here,”|the old masters; and I was first awakened 
Isaid. “And what is more, I mean to sleep | to a consciousness of Mrs. Badgery’s presence 
here, And, what is more, I mean to snore |in the house while I was hanging up my 
here!” Severe, I think, that last sentence ?) proof impression of Titian’s Venus over the 
It completely crushed Mrs. Badgery for the | front parlour fire-place. “Not there!” cried 
moment. I heard the crape garments rust-| the muffled voiceimploringly. “ His portrait 
ling away from the door ; 1 heard the muffled ‘used to hang there. Oh, what a print—what 
groans going slowly and solemnly down the ja dreadful, dreadful print to put where his 
Stairs again, . | dear portrait used to be!” I turned round 
eet — a 
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i i 4 building was crowded. I advanced g 
ve yin oe ae aeadems ener: little way up the nave, and looked to my 
eat elove Toceld any d in vemen- ‘ight, and saw no room. Before I could 
ee ay ae won . sone look to my left, I felt a hand laid persuasively 
——— Tas calli ane ae ae 1 Mrs onmy arm. I turned round—and there was 
lcs aetivale a0 Sa aaa they Mrs. Badgery, with her pew-door open, 
ential an ne mel her . solemnly beckoning me in. The crowd had 
~ oe wader} pte gare losed up behind me; the eyes of a dozen 
meat + wy gnc seed of the congregation, at least, were 
~ Aptana ag toe i 2 me. I had no choice but to save 
ora mean ls oa in fit the teen and accept the dreadful invita- 
eee <tMes, Boden ce There was a vacant place next to the 
hese > scatman d naltien of door of the pew. I tried to drop into it, but 
herself, in a perfectly unrufile oop inte Oe 

ie gri he day [had | Mrs. Badgery stopped me. ’ 
chronic grief. In the course of ti ) shispered, and signed to me to place myself 
gated ene nang a yng 4a | poy ther side of her. It is unnecessary 
~- nae eee ge Rone oe pe rticles | to say that I had to climb over a hassock, 
aprons dropped all sorts i =a ios ; but and that I knocked down all Mrs. Badgery’s 
a a ote. ait a Every ' devotional books before I succeeded in passing 
— rene Se hed ree enc out of | between her and the front of the pew. She 
time I thought she ha oes . ly through the service; 
ry, to be | cried uninterruptedly throug : 
the house she proved, on the contrary, to Pe as coe ae 
ngs hee afer oa me oa see oar to tell = what Mr. Badgery’s opinions 
foot me bed to th fest, re the deren bok been on points of abstract theology, 
fectly undisturbed to the last, E ints a eee ae 
i ring i but | Fortunately there was grea 
confusion of moving in, I am not sure, L ee 
i j hes | crowding at the door of the ch ; and 
I think she brought a tin box of sandwiches | g oe ee 
i - f | escaped, at the hazard of my life, by 
with her, and celebrated a tearful pic-nic of | , mani won acta Ppp: 
i rden.| round the back of the carriages. passe 
her own in the groves of my front garden ¢ wren oe 
his ; | - terval between the services 
ee te ard rel ; ‘ot 1d of 0 fields, being deterred from going home by 
er ak oer arena th he | the fear that Mrs. Badgery might have got 
her all day ; and I know to my cost that : . ees g 
wih My aah - - ier od Monday came. I positively ordered my 
with Mr. Badgery’s favouri : ay a 
i i - ts to let no lady in deep m g 
habits as I am with my own. It may inte-/| servants — — 
i Y side the garden-door, withou 
a ae. oo i te Me on, thet nosing me. After that, feeling tolerably 
ee ee oe 3 ied myself in arranging my 
i j ts’ wages | secure, I occupied my anging m) 
- Ascent gnc ’s; and, books and prints. I had not pursued this 
are not so generous as Mr. Badgery’s ; and | P be ee eee ae 
i i i fa | employment much more than : Ir, 
that I ignorantly persisted in placing a sofa) y So ae 
i iti i p his one of the servants burst excitably in 
in the position which Mr. Badgery, in , eeu u ae 
i ider i rly for | room, and informed me that a lady 
time, considered to be particularly fitted ee ane at outside 
an arm-chair. I could go nowhere, look | mourning ha i wer sec 
i i i y door, and had requested leave to ¢ 
nowhere, do nothing, say nothing, all that my door, ee 
ith ingi idow d sit down for a few moments. 
day, without bringing the widowed incubus an : sone, © 
j -|down the garden-path to bo e door, 
in the crape garments down upon me imme | don poll ag ree ee 
i 1 ivi P st in time to see it violently p 
diately. I tried civil remonstrances, I tried | arrived jus ti edhe rn dyson 
i i _ | by an officious and sympathising ¢ 
rude speeches, I tried sulky silence—nothing | - y Dor Gh ite tabs wo Or a 
had the least effect on her. The memory d They drew away \ bi diype dhe= 
i , There she was, leaning on the g1 
Mr. Badgery was the shield of proof with | me. ez 
i y is, | § ler, with the butcher's boy in a 
Not till the leat actisle of eet beet Sees her camp-stool! Leaving my 
ee a aT con aie, oul ~“ | servants to do what they liked with her, I 
moved in, di ose sight of her ; they lik ee 
ran back and locked myself up in my be 
then she had not really left the house. One | ran ~ n my — 
i i i ated the premises, s 
oe t of the bi oan om ae “sy aot sebiheh a message of 
her out of the back-gar en area, Perea, 5 ve ee 
was telling my servants, with floods of —. apology, enn oe . Sanaa pee 
ho “ > mune of f mom 1 "My welling day and that she kad been taken 
housemaid in the matter of followers. edding-day, t — 
admirable man in ee ny ae a at the sight of her 
saw her out, and shut the garden-door after ‘ ‘ a 
i y : Q oon passed awa ppuy, 
her. T gave him half-a-crown on the = : ae nc poe oor noe 
and if anything happens to him, I am ready | with y Y fae eee 
to make the future prosperity of his father- | ae re df es at inet a 
i i y gar -agoor Nas é 
The ue 4 ye Guedes attended | sound with a wire grating. As I got close 
re next day was Sunday. _ ¢ ae, 385 a Se 
morning service at my new parish church.) to this grating, : —— 5 ae f 
A popular preacher had been announced, and mysteriously dark on the o 
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A VERY BLACK ACT. 


j have tacked to my functions the duties of 
stantly found myself face to face with the| armed volunteer, policeman, special messen- 
crape veil. “Sweet, sweet spot!” said the| ger, and anything else required by the state 
muified voice, speaking straight into my eyes|at this critical juncture. To use the Irish- 
through the grating. The usual groans fol-| man’s metaphor, I may be said to write my 
lowed, and the name of Mr. Badgery was/| editorials with a pistol in one hand and a 
plaintively pronounced before I could recover | sword in the other ; my workpeople are all 
myself sufficiently to retreat to the house. armed to the teeth, and my weekly issues are 
Wednesday is the day on which I am/| actually delivered at the point of the sword. 
writing this narrative. It is not twelve} Many an editorial effusion is interrupted 
o'clock yet, and there is every probability | by an armed sortie against some of our vil- 
that some new form of sentimental persecu- | lainous Budmashes, who make their tooting 
tion is in store for me before the evening.| forays at all hours of the day or night. 


bent my head down to look through, and in- 


Thus far, these lines contain a perfectly true 
statement of Mrs. Badgery’s conduct towards 
me since I entered on the possession of my 
house and her shrine. What am I to do ?— 
that is the point I wish to insist on—what 
am I to do? How am I to get away from the 
memory of Mr. Badgery, and the unappeas- 
able grief of his disconsolate widow? Any 
other species of invasion it is possible to re- 
sist; but how is a man placed in my unhappy 
and unparalleled circumstances to defend 
himself ? I can’t keep a dog readyto fly at Mrs. 
Badgery. I can’t charge her at a police-court 
with being oppressively fond of the house in 
which her husband died. I can’t set man- 
traps for a woman, or prosecute a weeping 
widow as a trespasser and a nuisance. I am 
helplessly involved in the unrelaxing folds 
of Mrs. Badgery’s crape veil. Surely there 
was no exaggeration in my language when I 
said that I was a sufferer under a perfectly 
new grievance! Can anybody advise me ? 
Has anybody had even the faintest and re- 
motest experience of the peculiar form of 
peewee under which I am now suffering ? 
f nobody has, is there any legal gentleman 


|Last week I had to fling down my pen, 
mount my nag, and gallop olf to escort, with 
other of my townsmen, a goodly parcel of 
government treasure, there being no Euro- 
| pean troops at our station. My last issue 
was delayed eighteen hours by my absence on 
special military duty; and, unless matters 
mend considerably, I may shortly be com- 
pelled to publish my little “weekly” as a 
“monthly.” 

Seeing what I have seen enacting about 
me, and hearing from my correspondents in 
the north-west of the horrible atrocities per- 

| petrated there by the scoundrels of Sepoys 
jand the Mohammedans of the country, and 
| meeting on many sides with glaring proofs of 
|the incompetency of our officials and the 
general unfitness of John Company, to go- 
vern aright this vast country, I natu- 
rally enough jot down my floating ideas on 
those matters, and imagine that in so doing I 
am rendering the state some service by pen 
and ink, as L also do with pistol and sword, 
I had some faint hope of emulating in a 
humble sphere and in a limited manner, the 
| usefulness of William Russell, of the Times. 


in the united kingdom who can answer the | The wavering irresolution of our Governor- 
all-important question which appears at the |General, the timid counsels pervading the 
head of this narrative? I began by asking | Indian Cabinet, the weak truckling to inci- 
that question because it was uppermost in| pient mutineers, the false condonement of 
my mind. It is uppermost in my mind still,| treason, the pampering of doubtful Sepoys, 
and I therefore beg leave to conclude appro- the cruel neglect of our own British soldiery; 


priately by asking it again: 
Is there any law in England which will 
protect me from Mrs, Badgery ? 





A VERY BLACK ACT. 

T am an Editor—an Indian Editor—that is 
fo say, the editor of a Mofussilite or pro- 
vincial paper in British India. 
much signify, I fancy, what my weekly is 
called, nor where published, though I may 
mention by the way that it is in one of the 
disturbed districts where murder, pillage, 
end burnings are just now the principal 
items of intelligence. 

The duties of an editor in the Mofussil are 


generally multifarious and onerous enough, | 


comprising as they do the financial, the 
printing, the correspondence, the gossiping 


It does not | 


these and many other topics have been and 
would still have formed the subject-matter 
of my editorial comments. 

But my career in this work of duty has 
been suddenly cut short by what I cannot 
designate by any other name than a very 
‘black act. We have before been favoured 
|with what was termed a Black Act—an 
enactment for levelling the white European 
|to the depths of the black Asiatic—in our 
criminal courts, criminal in more senses that 
one; but this new legislative production 
leaves the former far behind, in the deep in- 
tensity of its blackness, The newspaper press 
of India has been gagged, bound down, and 
delivered over to the tender mercies of a 
governmental censorship—the censorship of 
Cannon Row and Leadenhall Street. 

Be it known to all whom it may concern, 








work of the establishment, in addition to the| that in the city of Caleutta there have been 
ordinary labours pertaining to the editorial! printed and published, for some time past, 
chair, At present, as for some time past, I'sundry newspapers in the Bengalee and 
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Persian languages, of a low and scurrilous 
character. Unheeded by the authorities, they | 
have lately indulged in the dainty article of, 
treason ;: one of them going so far as to put| 
forth a proclamation emanating from the| 
rebel king of Delhi, offering premiums to 
deserters from our army, &e. 

Our government could find no other re- 
medy for this evil than a general gagging of 
the press, British and native: we English 
editors are accordingly Canningised. The 
equality of the subject is nobly vindicated 
by dealing out the self-same treatment to the 
loyal British editor and the Mohammedan 
traitor. From the Punjab to Cape Comorin, 
from Scinde to Singapore, there is one huge 
gag placed on the thoughts and expressions 
of the press of British India. Henceforth, 
we must hold no opinions on matters poli- 
tical, or military, but such as are directly 
favourable to the government of India, It is| 
not alone the acts of the local executive that 
must be protected by this extreme measure. 
The Governor-General has a mind to shield| 
from editorial comments the conduct of the 
Imperial Government. We are prohibited! 
by this very Black Act from impugning the 
motives or designs of the British Govern- | 
ment, either in England or India; and this 
prohibition extends equally to original | 


matter and to matter copied from other 
publications. 

From this time, then, I dare not copy a} 
leading article from the Times or Daily News| 


in any way impugning the acts of the British | 
Government. I dare not report a speech of 
any opposition member, I must publish at/| 
my peril the thoughts and language of our 
most eminent statesmen not Her Majesty’s| 
advisers, 

Fortunately for myself, I am not tied to 
my editorial chair. I have other occupations 
quite as profitable, if not so dignified. To| 
them I shall now devote all my energies. I| 
will not take out my licence, like any retailer 
of beer and spirits. I shall sell my press, my 
types, and my office furniture, resign my post 
in the volunteer corps and the escort service, 
and, reversing the step taken by Cincinnatus | 
of old, leave the camp for the field—resign 
my pen and pistol for the ploughshare. 
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ESQUIRE. 

Drarists may be the most slovenly—but | 
they are also at the same time, without! 
doubt—the most candid of antobiographers. | 
We may picture them as sitting down to the | 
entry of their daily jottings with that excru- 
tiatingly starched cravat, called Conventional | 
Reserve, thrown aside (with what a sigh of | 
relief!), and the old abominable straight-| 
waistcoat of Social Formality, just for once | 
in the twenty-four hours, luxuriously un-| 
buckled. 
One fancies the mere journal-scribbler | 


| lithograph. 


(Conducted by 
iinet 
writing invariably as Oliver Goldsmith loved 
to write—in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
Certainly never preparing himself for his task 
after the fastidious fashion of the musician 
Haydn, who is related to have occasionally 
arrayed himself in full Court costume—his 
peruke sprinkled with a fresh bloom of powder, 
his wrists clouded with delicate ruffles of 
cobweb-lace, his fingers radiant with diamond, 
amethyst, and carbuncle—simply for the 
purpose of composing choruses and sonatas 
in the privacy of his own apartment ; creak- 
ing on his red-heeled shoes alternately, to 
and fro between his desk and his harpsi- 
chord. The Muse of the Diarist, if he have 
one, ought always assuredly to be pourtrayed 
in déshabille. As assuredly as the manu- 
script volumes, penned by him in such care- 
less and straggling characters, lay bare at a 
glance to the inspection of every one who 
lists, not merely the writer’s individual tem- 
perament, but with it also that intimate 
inner-self, which we have all of us learned 
to call respectively each one’s own peculiar 
idiosynerasy. 

The journal of the Diarist is in reality, 
of his own especial idiosyncrasy, the most 
vivid and uncompromising revelation. It is 
the very window-in-a-man’s breast, which was 
longed for so many ages ago by the old 
Greek philosopher. It is that window, more- 
over, with the shutters flung wide open, and 
the blind drawn up, We can see through it 
all instantaneously—the medium being very 
thin, and transparent. We are privileged, each 
one amongst us, to pry at our own free will 
and pleasure into the every crevice and invo- 
lution of the complicated human hearts of 
these poor dead and buried Diarists. While 
they, in turn—the spirits of these dear 
brothers departed—seem to reveal most 
clearly and distinctly through that same 
mysterious loophole, their own natural fea- 
tures, stamped with their own real and 
genuine expression. Some looking out upon 
us laughingly—like Holbein’s jocund portrait 
of Will Somers, the King’s jester, peeping, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes, through the 
lattice in the picture-gallery at Hampton 
Court. Others appearing before us dole- 
fully—like the beautifully shrouded face ot 


| St. Amelia, the nun, wistfully gazing between 


the conventual bars in the famous French 
The former category implying, 
what may be termed, the purely anecdotal 
Diarists : such as might be instanced through 
the journals of Thomas Moore — journals 
kept apparently, somewhat as the squirrel 
keeps his teeth for cracking nuts, chietly for 
the pleasure of cracking jokes flavoured 
with the wine of wit, and the salt of good- 
fellowship. The second category referring, 
on the other hand, to such outpourings of 
effervescent lamentation as those in the midst 
of which Madame D’Arblay has unwittingly 
sprinkled, not as she fancied, the rose-water 
of compliment, but the nitric acid of satire, 
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ene memory of old straight: laced Queen| his own estimation, that out of f the loose 
Charlotte. memorabilia of -his notebook, he has delibe- 
Besides these, however, there are others rately compiled the History of His Own 
of the most motley kind, Diarists the | Times—a title equivalent in His Own mind, 
most widely contrasting and the most pictu-| probably, to the Georgian Era, or the Au- 
resquely diversified. There are those number- | gustan Age, or the epoch, say of the Carlo- 
less and nameless multitudes, for example, who | vingians. As a notable representation of 
might be accurately described according to| these rather entertaining class of Diarists, 
lago’s phrase, as doing little else with their may be particularised Sir William Wraxall 
journals than “chronicle small beer” —scoring |—an observer of His Own contemporaries, 
off their days in ponderous books about as| chiefly remarkable now, as the individual 
monotonous in their general effect, and not by | who first suggested to the British Govern- 
any means one half as interesting as the far-|ment the selection of the Island of Saint 
famed sticks Robinson Crusoe used to notch Helena as the fittest place of exile for the 
fora calendar. There are, however, on the|discrowued Emperor and King, Napoleon 
contrary, those extremely rare and inesti-| Bonaparte. Journal-writers of a much 
mable exceptions, Diarists who come con-|nobler, because of a much more modest 
scientiously, night by night, to their self-im- | description, however, have assumed to them- 
posed duty ; come with their periodical selves like John Evelyn—the learned and 
gatherings of revelations, telling their | accomplished Evelyn—the character as it 
secrets right out, and making a clean breast} may be termed of Gentlemen Ushers to 
of it; Diarists whose writings are like/ History. And One, the most delightful 
the whisperings of devotees at the con-| Diarist of all—meaning, of: course, Mr. 
fessional. The value of the treasures| Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty— 
picked up from time to time by these way-| has he not achieved for himself a recognised 
farers, depending entirely, of course, upon} pre-eminence in his craft, as a systematic 
the nature of the ground they happen to| collector of unconsidered trifles, solely by the 
have traversed, Sometimes they almost ane i fen nas nh a 
seem, from the contents of their wallet, to| journals, of a supreme faculty for— what? 
have been wandering at large over the fubu-| Well, plainly and candidly, for—Blabbing ! 
lous possessions of that redoubtable million-| It is, frankly be it spoken, as about the 
aire of the nursery, Mr, Thomas Tiddler, | honestest blab in the world that Mr. Samuel 
originally, of course, of Cathay and El Dorado; | Pepys has taken his place among Diarists, 
but. latterly, no doubt, of the Australian gold | the Saul among that multitude—higher the mn 
diggings, or those of California. Occasion- | the highest of them all, by a head and 
ally, even a few appear to have descended, |shoulders. Little, in truth, was it conjec- 
like our old friend, Sinbad the Sailor, into| tured (not so very many years ago), when 
another wondrous valley of diamonds ; and, | the manuscript diary of Mr. Pepys was first 
like him, to have cunningly availed them-) discovered down at Oxford, poked away, 
selves of the very tempting opportunity.) dusty and yellow, in a corner of an old 
These, it should be observed, have not|ram-shackle bookease, what very strange 
always emptied out before us, cluinsily and | secrets were lying hid there under the mask 
pell-mell, the precious store of their girdles | of that queer, and fantastic, and apparently 
—pouring forth their accumulations con-| inscrutable specimen of short-hand. Hap- 
fusedly in most admired disorder, just as| pily, the key being almost simultaneously 
they may have been first collected, hap-| brought to light, we have ever since then 
hazard. One, perchance, instead of this, has| enjoyed the privilege of peeping, with a 
clustered them hastily together in a glitter-| happier fate than that of Fatima, as often as 
ing mass as a pendant to the Life they may|we have felt disposed, into the forbidden 
appear designed to illustrate. Precisely in| chamber of this comical and perfectly harm- 
this way, for example, it is that the history | less Bluebeard. 
of Alexander Pope has been embellished by| Fortunately for every individual, who, like 
Spence’s Anecdotes. Another, setting more | ourselves—shame be it said—delights in the 
ingeniously, and with a greater amount of | colloquial scandal and conversational tittle- 
elaboration, the gems of price he has care-| tattle of old Sam Pepys, formerly of the 
fully gathered up, and yet more carefully | Admiralty, and now for ever of the book- 
selected, transforms them froma mere heap| shelves, there has recently appeared a 
of resplendent particles into a very aigrette | kind of kindred diary, a companion-pic- 
or aureole—that radiant diadem ot genius, a | ture, though one, of course, not by any 
perfected biography. It was thus, for in-| means so highly coloured —a similarly 
stance, with James Boswell’s ever-memorable | social banquet, yet, it must be confessed, 
masterpiece. one not to any comparable extent so 
Incidentally, moreover, there has ap-| highly seasoned. Nevertheless, tamed down, 
peared upon occasion, some more amus-| cooled — even, it might be said, iced-—in its 
ing egotist, with a self- -sufliciency resembling | general effect, by the refrigerating influence 
that of 4H3op’s fly upon the wheel: some /|of the proprieties, the journal here e particu- 
personage of such supreme importance in | larly alluded to may houestly, we fancy, come 
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within the range of this really alluring and neckeloth lapped about his throat appears to 
appetising description. A portion of the have been put on as tenderly as if it were a 
journal kept by the late Thomas Raikes, | poultice, and though evidently one who, in 
Esquire, the title-page of these four garrulous his younger days, must, without doubt, have 
volumes announces their contents to be) been what was variously designated in those 
Thomas Raikes, Esquire, proving to be him-|times a blood, a buck, or a dandy, sub- 
self—before we have penetrated very far into | ordinating coxcombry to comfort that, 
his lucubrations—what may be designated | despite all that still tightly-fitting, fashion- 
a most amiable, old Toryfied Prig, and an|able raiment, he seems at last to have 
extremely self-contented and self-important | vindicated his title in a more literal 
Chatterbox. Consisting, as it does, of merely | sense to the modern appellation of the brother- 
a portion of his journal—extending from hood, by an amplitude of girth decidedly 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one to eighteen| more compatible than any wasp-like waist 
hundred and forty-seven — the work re-| with the enjoyment of a fare, lusciously alter. 
cently issued from the press, under this nating between truffles and ortolans. Yet, 
somewhat unattractive title, will be found | after all, this personage was not, in truth, as 
to extend over four volumes of really; one might have been disposed to imagine 
interesting, social, and political remini- from his air of innate ton, any descendant of 
scences. Entertaining they are, for a|the Courtenays, any scion of a patrician 
reason or two hereupon to be immediately | house, tracing back his lineage to the Tudors 
specified. The production being altogether | or Plantagenets, one who, if Italian, might 
the counterpart presentment of the indi-| have claimed kindred with the Colonnas, if 








vidual who penned it—to wit, Thomas Raikes,' Spanish, with the Medina-Sidonias, or if 


Esquire. 


The production itself never tiring | French, with the Grammonts and the Mont- 


by the way of reminding us that he was, morencies. 


Esquire—T. Raikes, Esq., figuring away on 
every leaf—T. Raikes, Ksq., being lettered 
in gold upon the back of the volume, and 
Thomas Raikes, Esquire, in full, being 
engraved with a flourish under the author’s 


portrait, prefixed to volume one, by way of 


frontispiece. This wonderful portrait was 
taken, one might suppose, from one of Deigh- 


ton’s full-length profile miniatures, What a 
characteristic sketch of the man it mani-, 


festly is !—as characteristic as his own diary, 
and that surely is his alter ego, his other self, 
his ghostly adumbration. Looking at the 
portrait and at the journal, we know at once 


* | 
what sort of a man this was; we catch the 


notion of him perfectly. A Spence, maunder- 
ing about continually, without a Pope. A 
Boswell never stumbling upon his Johnson, 


but ever and ever self-conscious, as though | 


he stood always in the midst of a cluster of 
cheval-glasses, full of his own reflections ! 
An Evelyn, whose Sylva had (only semi- 
officially) something or other to do with the 
woods and forests. Briefly and more accu- 
rately—Mr. Pepys’s shadow modernised. 
Examining the man more carefully in his 
picture as well as in his journal, it is amus- 
ing to recognise what we may venture 
to style a kind of a Peel-Turveydrop 
in this comely double of the incarna- 
tion of Deportment. A gentleman, in 
fact, bearing such a strong family likeness 
to that particular prototype, that, look- 
ing at his well-strapped and well- 
buttoned figure, one might, here again, almost 
expect to see “creases in the whites of his 
eyes” when he bowed! It is easy enough 


| Excellent, honest Mr. Thomas Raikes, 
| was in reality the eldest son of a wealthy 
;and respected merchant of our good city of 
| London, as the preface to his son’s diary tells 
us, “a personal friend of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
| Wilberforce,” and descended from an ancient 
family of Yorkshire. Nevertheless, if Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, were not himself of noble 
origin, one can only picture him (after read- 
ing this journal of his recollections) as one 
who had somehow contrived to soar into 
such social altitudes that he seems through- 
out the four volumes to be floating in the 
seventh heaven of fashion — wandering at 
large in the rarefied empyrean of what is 
emphatically termed soviety — hanging on 
by his eyelashes, as the saying is, to 
the skirts of the aristocracy. Running our 
glance over his pages, don’t we find that the 
Duke of Wellington was his“ very faithfully?” 
That he not only corresponded with the Duke 
of York, but that be was even familiarly the 
“Dear Raikes ” of his royal highness? That 
the Royal Duchess (of York) signed herself his 
friend and servant very affectionately, “ votre 
tres affectionnée amie et servante?” He was 
manifestly, in truth, a pleasant companion, a 
good listener, an agreeable retailer of an 
anecdote. He was obviously also a man 
whose mind was so intensely flavoured 
with the atmosphere of Pall Mall, that he 
might have been said to be of the clubs, 
clubby. 

Mr. Raikes was clearly one who dearly 
loved a gossip. He had +, finger for every 
man’s button-hole. He was intrinsically by 
nature, what the Parisians call a flaneur, a 


| 





| 
| 











even to imagine the gait of the man when he|saunterer about the west-end causeways—iD 
walked, to see him tumbling over the pave-| the height of the season—in the pick of the 
meut of St. James’s and Piccadilly, with a| afternoon. As a conversationalist he did, by 
heavy-go-light kind of ambling pace, as| word of mouth, for love, what the news- 
though his corns were wadded. The very! writers of Queen Anne’s time did by scrawls 
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of letters for money,—he helped to distri-| printed some quarter of a century afterwards, 
bute, wherever he could, the chit-chat of| but probably liked it! It is precisely in the 
the hour, social, political, and miscellaneous.|same marvellously innocent way that we 
He could swallow, upon occasion, without | find him, five-and-twenty years ago talking 


even a momentary qualm of suspicion, those | 
delicate little gilded bon-bons of white-lies, | 
called canards, on the opposite side of the | 
channel. Yet, at the same time, he appears | 
to have had an instant relish and a very keen | 
appreciation of a pun or a witticism, or as he 
preferred to express it, a bon-mot or a} 
calembourg. Particularly if, by good fortune, 
the happy saying chanced to be in French— 
a pasquinade from Le Cosaire, or a jest of 
Talleyrand’s. His mother-tongue, indeed, he | 
seems to have dropped, whenever he could 
contrive to do ‘so, upon every possible and 
impossible opportunity. His fastidious taste | 
—we doubt not the least in the world— 
would have been absolutely shocked by a 
vulgarised translation into plain English of 
such a frequent expression of his, let us say, 
as “un peu fort.” How he would have shud- | 
dered—from his old-fashioned Bond Street 
beaver down to the soles of his Hoby’s— 
if the familiar phrase had chanced, by some | 
miracle, to resolve itself on falling from his | 
lips into our own common vernacular, as| 
coming it a little too strong! No; the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue was for him seemingly 
too coarse and unmannerly. He flavoured | 
his style with a sprinkling of Gallic idioms, 
and to those exotic blossoms of speech we 
must attribute, of course, whatever that style 
has (Heaven knows it is little enough !) of 
piquancy. And so, for example, we find him 
everlastingly “going to see,” in French, those 
perpetual nous verrons dropping from his 
en portentously as the nods of Lord Bur-| 
eigh. That he was undeniably—in spite of all 
his exquisite grace a-la-mode—a Prig (as| 
already intimated), may be rendered sufii- 
ciently apparent upon the instant, we con- 
ceive, by a mere casual reference to his 
sedate elaboration, preparatory to the re- 
tailing of some wretched little joke. As, 
for instance, where we read in this journal 
of his, under the heading, Joke of Holines 
in the House of Communs, the following : 
“When Mr. Morrison, the member for 
Leicester, who, being a haberdasher, had 
made himself conspicuous by a speech on the 
foreign glove question, came up to him and 
asked him if he could get him a pair for the 
evening. [Italics sic in the original.] ‘Of 
what !” said Holmes, ‘ gloves or stockings ?’” 
Altogether, one of those appalling failures in 
the way of a jest, when only the perpetrator 








politics, Talking them; be it at once 
observed, not the least that can be imagined 
like a politician, but simply like what is 
termed in English, a Busybody; in Latin, a 
Quidnune; and in French, a Gobemouche, 
Besides this, he was the very embodiment— 
and a rather substantial one, it should be 
added—of the social phenomenon, popularly 
known as an alarmist. But then, certainly, 
it must be remembered, as some sort of ex- 
tenuation, that from the period at which this 
fragment of the journal kept by Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, begins—namely, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one, dates the veritable 


/commencement of the decadence of Toryism. 


Thomas Raikes, Esquire, merchant’s son 
though he is, being in truth a Tory, pur 
sang—through and through—to the back- 
bone. 

Naturally enough, everything looked in- 
auspicious then, even to the most staunchly 
sanguine adherents of the grand, old, obdu- 
rate cause of Toryism ; a cause which might 
perhaps have been not inapily typified at 
the period by a grimly visaged idol, bearing 
an awful resemblance to Lord Eldon, squat- 
ting eternally upon an ungainly altar-throne 
shaped like the woolsack! Panic the most 
dire was in the very midst of those upon 
whom the cloak of Lord Eldon had floated 
down, less, it seemed, as a robe of party, 
than as a winding-sheet. Trades’ unions 
were “ frighting the isle from its propriety,” 
over the whole of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Toryism Proper had not yet given 
place to that colourless phantom of it subse- 
quently known as Conservatism. The for- 
mer was in the agonies of dissolution ; the 
latter was to be born of it by a sort of Ceesa- 
rian operation, posthumously. Meanwhile 
the tide was running up so strongly all 
along the political coast-line, that poor 
Mrs. Partington’s broom was—not less 
than the ruck on the Derby day — no- 
where. 

According to the sombre view taken of 
events by all the more orthodox believers ina 
certain heaven-born minister deceased, the 
national escutcheon had become so blotted 
by disgraceful demands on the part of the 
people, az well as by still more disgraceful 
concessions on the part of the government, 
that its entire field might be described as 
sable, with, looming out of it, a fearful 





of the atrocity grins horribly a ghastly grin ;| heraldricapparition, never dreamed of before, 
while the miserable victims of it—meaning the|even by the dreamers of all the hideous 
merelistenersand lookers-on—aresimply over-| gryphons and other zoological hobgoblins 
whelmed with a painful depression ot spirits,| peopling the imaginative brains of Rouge- 
as though they were being subjected to some) dragon, or Clarencieux. A novel symbol— 
dead-lock or dread-agony, such as a stutter-| only dimly definable as Radicalism rampant 
ing after-dinner speech. Yet Thomas Raikes, |—monopolising, it appeared to the distracted 
Esquire, not only retails the joke upon) Tories, at that most alarming crisis in our 
paper, in cold blood, to be posthumously |history, the whole of the tarnished and 
Perens 
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blackened shield of Britannia. Conspiracies | his favourite little Gallic anodynes, “ This,” 
dark and sinister were supposed to be lurk- | saith he, in his pet way, or, at any rate, in a 
ing among the Whigs, somewhere in a little| pet, “is un peu fort.” He was incredulous 
back-room at Boodle’s. Simultaneously with|—the poor old-world and woe-begone Tory 
which, bya sort of chronic fatality, everyone at | —utterly incredulous of the capacity of the 
White’s looked (strange to tell) unmistakeably| Whig Reformers to do the mischief they 


in the blues, Conspicuous among these— 
Thomas Raikes, Esquire: that ill-starred gen-| 
tleman, judging from the records of his Note-| 
book, groaning continually under a species of | 
waking nightmare of the most agonising pre- 
sentiments, Several of his associates, more-| 
over, seem to have administered, at this 
time, to his morbid fears, rather maliciously ; 
some, probably participating in them to the 
uttermost themselves. “Charlton,” he writes, 
“who dined with me to-day, said, aptly 
enough, without some reform we should| 
have a rebellion in the country ; but, with | 
the present extravagant plan, we shall have a| 
revolution.” A member of the Cabinet having, 
shortly before, observed most rationally, 
“The Tories must concede, as we cannot 
retract ; the people would not let us,” our 
sagacious Diarist remarks immediately, with 
a manifest shrug of the shoulders, as much 
as to say, I told you so! “This speaks 
volumes as to the dilemma in which they have 
got not only themselves but the country.” 
Everything betokens, under his austere and | 
searching scrutiny, the folly of Earl aie! 
Administration. 

A sympathising correspondent, Count Ma-| 
tuscewitz, had written to Thomas Raikes, | 
Esquire, a little while previously, in re- 
gard to the monstrous ministerial project of 
a wholesale emancipation of the negroes, | 
reprehending it as a scheme “pregnant with | 
danger and bloodshed ;” but adding, with a 
Mawworm casting-up of the eyes, however, | 
“T sincerely wish I may be deceived in these | 
forebodings!”—when lo! at once the de- 
jected recipient of the letter has caught from 
it the fever of the new alarm instantaneously. 
A fortnight afterwards, he is swallowing all 
imaginable and unimaginable kinds of sharp 
things, in the shape of the Latest News 
from Jamaica—another Ramo Samee bolting 
knife-blades and dagger-points. “ A serious 
insurrection of the slaves,” he scribbles down 
in his journal, “which had been repressed by | 
the troops ; but it is said that fifty estates have | 
been destroyed.” Fancy fifty estates destroyed. 
Nothing oceurs but what chimes in with his 
dull monotony of depression. Evena hopeful 
spirit in the stronghold of Toryism fails to 
inspire him with the most evanescent sense of | 
exhilaration. “The Tories at White’s are in| 
spirits,” he records upon one occasion, “ and 
begin to talk of throwing out the bill ;” but 
to this, quoth he, lugubriously, “Spes vana!” 
Another while, he writes, “The Speaker told 
me this morning that Ellice had assured him 
the night before, that the Government never | 








Was so strong as at present ;” and here it is 
that he claps on to the old wound which this 
untoward remark has opened afresh, one of ! 


intended ; yet, at the same instant, he abso- 
lutely despaired of the discovery for the 
doomed nation itself, of any means of extrica- 
tion from its difficulties. At one moment he 
writes, somewhat as one might suppose a 
reveller of Old Rome, fresh from a banquet 
of the patricians, might have mused when 
pausing in the Forum, and looking down 
into the abyss ultimately destined to be the 
grave of Curtius. In this temperament we 
find him observing : 


“There is much alarm in some branches of the 
cabinet about the future ; they begin to feel that they 
have raised a power which they can never put down,— 
a power that will only go with them as long as they 
follow its impulse. The political unions have spoken 
too loudly now ever to be silenced again, and they 
will eventually overturn, not only this government, 
but any other which may succeed.” 


Adding, almost immediately afterwards, as 
though he had made his mind up for the 
worst, and had fairly screwed his courage to 
the sticking-place : 


“ The die is cast ; to go back is impossible: the 
tide of innovation has set in, and who shall say where 
it will carry us? From this day dates a new era for 
England. Placards are streaming about the streets 
with ‘Glory and Honour to the People !’” 


“ And what ?” asks Thomas Raikes, Esquire, 
son of the London merchant : 


“* What is the People? What has the people 
always been? The most capricious, the most cruel, 
the most ungrateful,” &c. &e. 


His own clay, of course, being moulded like 
the rarest porcelain of humanity, out of quite 
other materials—out of the holy dust from 
some remote and sacred region—out of the 
red earth of Mesopotamia! Evidently the 
poor ecstatic tufthunter had been living so 
long among the cream-of-the-cream—the 
Nobs of Nobland—that he had actually 
come at last to look upon himself as one 
of the same divine fraternity. Metamor- 
phosed to that extent at least, as the cater- 
pillar gets coloured with the hue of the leaf 
it feeds on. The People? Paugh! “ Here’s 
the smell of the blood still !—all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this!” 

Mr. Raikes’s terrors meantime, in the midst 
of his mock-patrician disgust, increase, appa- 
rently as the hour advances: the terrible 
Reform Bill, in proportion to its drawing 
nearer and yet nearer, enlarging its horrors 
to his affrighted imagination, like some odious 
head in a phantasmagoria : 


« All parties now,” he writes, “seem to agree that 
we are in a dreadful state, and even the government 
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people lower their tone, and hope that the common | preserved a frequenter of White’s and the 
danger may ultimately unite Whigs and Tories to | Carlton. 


resist the common enemy. They have done the mis-} 
chief, and feel too late their incapacity to remedy it.” 


Continuing thus, a little further on: 


“ Glad would the government now be, if they could | 
dissolve the political unions; but of this there is litde | 
chance; on the contrary, success seems only to have 
raised their tone, and Lord Grey will find that he has 
used a dangerous auxiliary, who will only serve under 
him as long as he will lead them on to further con- 
quest, They have got their reform ; what will be 
their next war cry? The repeal of the Corn Bill, 
which will reduce the income from land one-half. 
Will that satisfy them? No! Then comes,” &c. 
&c. “annual parliaments, ballot,” 


Observing in a similar strain, when the : 
faint Tory hopes that the bill might ' 
| 


quashed, or at any rate amended, have been 
finally dissipated : 


“A new era may be dated from this day for 
England, and who can tell the changes that may 
ensue ? The House of Peers asa deliberative body is 
trampled under foot ; it never again can be a check to 
popular innovation, as the same threat of a fresh 
creation may be used by a reckless minister to carry 
any other point in opposition to their opinion and 
feeling.” 


But, ah! the secret peeps out at last, the 
secret of this intense political excitation in 
the mind of the exquisiiely tasteful and con- 
summ«tely refined West End diner-out. It is 
in the middle of the Reform agitation, when 
Thomas Raikes, Esquire, enters in his diary 
this startling but wholly unintended revelation, 
—“I do not think,” he says, “that in all my 
experience J ever remember such a season in 
London as this has been ; so little gaiety, so 
few dinners, balls, and fétes.” The murder 
is out—A bas the Reform Bill, away with 
the Whigs, down with Radicalism! No 
wonder the sleek Sybarite abhorred a 
movement carrying such desolation and 
languor into the salons of Mayfair, and to 
the kitchens of Belgravia. No wonder he 
exclaimed, when commenting on Lord Grey 
with such bitterness, and originality: “He 
has sown the winds, and must reap the 
tempests.” Or that, repeating himself in 
his sorrowful indignation, he should ery out 
with the guttural voice of a well-fed Cas- 
sandra, “From this day commences a new! 
era for England ”"—This Day being the date 
of the dissolution of the last unreformed 
parliament. He very considerately obliges| 
us upon the opposite page to the one contain- 
ing the last-mentioned most touching ejacu-| 
lation, with his own axiomatic definition of 
the Great End of all Good Government, 
namely,—To combine the maximum of liberty 
with the minimum of democracy. (Some- 
thing tantamount to, The Wide Ocean, with 
as little water as possible!) It is a philo- 
Sophical and statesmanlike epitome of his 
Political creed, worthy of so extremely well-| 


It is positively affecting to note that the 
first shock of the consequences prodyced by 
this miserable Reform Bill, upon the nerves of 
Thomas Raikes, Esquire, he himself indicates 
with a spasm of loathing, when he observes 
that, “the bone-grubber, W. Cobbett, is re- 
turned for Oldham,” and, a little lower down 
the same page, that “the famous pugilist and 
better at Newmarket, Gully, has been re- 
turned for Pontefract.” A month later, and 
this revolting parliament has actually as- 
sembled at Westminster. What is the 
earliest anguish of it to our afflicted Diarist ? 
“The first object which presented itself, 
was Mr. Cobbett seated on the Treasury 
Bench with the ministers; from which he 
refused to move, as he said he knew of no 
distinction of seats in that house.” The 
wretchedness of all this being to Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, not so much its revolutionary 
aspect, as its abominable vulgarity. In testi- 
mony of which he makes the following illus- 
trative remarks afterwards upon (as will be 
seen) high authority : 


“Sir Robert Peel said to me that he was very much 
struck with the appearance of this new parliament, 
the tone and character of which seemed quite different 
from any other he had ever seen; there was an 
asperity, a rudeness, a vulgar assumption of inde- 
pendence, combined with a fawning deference to the 
people ont of doors, expressed by many new mem- 
bers, which was highly disgusting. My friend R ° 
who has been a thick-and-thin reformer, and voted 
with the government throughout, owned to me this 
evening that he began to be frightened.” 


So atrociously vulgar, in point of fact, is 
the whole transaction from first to last, that 
he ultimately arrives at the deliberate con- 
clusion that, “none can deny that a great 
revolution in the state is advancing.” Ex- 
plaining the character and tendency of that 
revolution thus : “ The aristocracy are hourly 
going down in the scale ; royalty is become a 
mere cipher.” Finally, he expresses himself 
explicitly in these appalling words : 


“The revolution so long predicted seems to be 
approaching. No real government can henceforward 
exist in this country.” 


In reality, he appears to have thought 
pretty much as Pozzo di Borgo thought in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four: to wit, 
that, “the British constitution of king, lords, 
and commons, which had for ages been the 
admiration of the world, had been destroyed 
by a stroke of the pen:” that, “the only 
government which remained for England was 
the reformed House of Commons, or, in other 
words, a democracy.” Nevertheless, Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, survived until the third of 
July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, when 
he peacefully expired in the seventieth year 
of his age at Brighton, leaving his fatherland 
still out of the ciutches of an untameable 
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democracy, still presided over by a sovereign, 
still with Lords and Commons, still with a 
hale constitution. 


MY SISTER. 


Up many flights of crazy stairs, 

Where oft one’s head knocks unawares 3 

With a rickety table, and without chairs, 

And only a stool to kneel to prayers, 
Dwells my sister. 


There is no carpet upon the floor, 
The wind whistles in through the cracks of the door ; 
One might reckon her miseries by the score, 
But who feels interest in one so poor? 
Yet she is wy sister. 


She was blooming, and fresh, and young, and fair, 

With bright blue eyes, and auburn hair ; 

But the rose is eaten with canker care, 

And her visage is mark’d with a grim despair. 
Such is my sister ! 


When at early morning, to rest her head, 

She throws herself on her weary bed, 

Longing to sleep the sleep of the dead, 

Yet fearing, from all she has heard and read; 
Pity my sister, 


But the bright sun shines on her and on me, 
And on mine and hers, and on thine and thee, 
Whatever our lot in life may be, 
Whether of high or low degree, 
Still, she’s our sister. 
Weep for our sister, 
Pray for our sister, 
Succour our sister. 
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THERE is a certain unscrupulosity abroad 
as regards the rights of generations departed 
this life, and unable to help themselves, 
There is a species of craze afloat for knowing 
the little ways and habits of those who have 


gone on before. The public roads of litera- 
ture have grown to be infested with bands of 
Free Lances, ranging the whole country for 
such booty as the defunct may have left be- 
hind them, That an Englishman’s house is 
his castle appears to be sound and accepted 
doctrine so long only as the castellan is in 
the flesh and able to make good his right. 
Let the Englishman, or generation of English- 
men—for they have their keeps and castles 
too—have slept but a decent interval under | 
ground, and these lawless condottieri have 
set forth on their unholy errand, and have 
drawn a cordon round the stronghold, and, 
before long, have made their way in. Then | 
may be seen streaming up the broad stair- 
case floods of antiquarian spoilers, who 
forthwith disperse about, prying curiously 
into choice cabinets and secret drawers, and 
fingering greedily all relics of the departed. 
Not even the blue chamber, or famed 
skeleton closet, is held sacred; no, nor 
defunct’s private escritoire and papers and 
faded writings, For such are the very spolia 
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opima of the raid, to be rifled feloniously, 
borne away, and deciphered, and imprinted, 
and brought forth into the light of day. It 
is very certain that facts exhumed in this 
questionable fashion—facts that concern the 
innermost life of a deceased Respectability— 
have always been desiderated exceedingly. 
Such, when wrought into book-shape, may 
be looked for, not in the dusty banishment of 
the library, but in the snug retirement of the 
study, on the table by the fire, to be taken up 
at choice moments. Where, too, with eternal 
patent of precedence, shall repose the famous 
Boswellian chronicle, in company with sundry 
of the Anas, and some few others, wherein 
men’s minds have been most exactly photo- 
graphed. And very natural it is, that men 
should turn from bare, angular traditions— 
the dry bones, as it were, of history—to such 
waifs and strays and chips of great men’s 
talk, still breathing life and vitality, giving 
to us the very shape and complexion of their 
garments, what they delighted to have about 
them, with a hundred other strokes that 
raise them up again before us, even as they 
were in the flesh. It was some such feeling, 
no doubt, that made the caustic satirist of 
our day yearn to have been born some centu- 
ries back, that he might have looked on the 
face of Shakespere, and run his errands for 
him, and been his shoeblack. 

But there is a pleasant people separated 
from us but by a strip of sea, whose “ vie 
intime,” as it may be called, of some seventy 
or eighty years back, we would gladly know 
more of. There is a gorgeousness and 
abundance of detail belonging to that time ; 
a crowd of figures, in costly raiment, ever 
crossing and re-crossing ; galaxies of beauty ; 
strange shows and pageantries; sparkling 
mots, wit, and wealth; which render that 
fairy-like season a tempting oasis for all ex- 
plorers of treasures of past history. Though 
such matters would seem to have been treated 
copiously in the mémoires of the time, still it 
is mostly the little schemes and intrigues, the 
incomings and outgoings that are set forth in 
their pages, while the minute touches before 
spoken of, which lend true vitality to the 
picture, are passed by. Thus, reading over 
that entry in Mr. Filby’s ledger concerning 
Dr. Goldsmith’s bloom-coloured suit, and 
tracing out the history of those vestments; 
how they were ordered to do honour to @ 
bright festive occasion long looked for ; how 
he hoped with their aid to render his queer 
ungainly little person more acceptable to the 
cherished Jessamy Bride: this simple entry 
in Mr. Filby’s ledger seems to bring him 
back before us, with all his gentle foibles, 
more effectually than a whole diary of his 
life and actions. Were points like these, 
relative to that French generation, preserved 
to us in some Boswellian note-book, how near 
a prospect would it help us to of that gay and 
garish period of French life. Even so has 
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broadsides, and caricatures, set forth his 


famous picture of English ways and manners 
two hundre@ years ago ; so, too, has Thomas 
| Carlyle drunk inspiration for his vivid 


chronicle from the flood of wild pamphlets | 


| abroad in that age: it is like looking at 
Napoleon's St. Helena hat, or at Marie An- 
toinette’s slipper, or at the faded characters 
| ofan old letter. Very gladly would we learn 
_ in what guise this fifteenth Louis went forth 
to hunt of a morning, how he whiled away 
an evening at the Trianon, what were his 
books, his jokes at the little suppers? We 
would have those glittering Versailles recep- 
tions brought up again before us; we would 
know how the stately company found amuse- 
ment, how they sat, and played, and flirted ; 
how Richelieu sneered, and Dubarry flaunted ; 
how the queer medley of courtiers, soldiers, 
queans, dwarfs, and players moved onward 
through the gay and gilded Versailles gal- 
leries, toward the Revolution, Such prospect 
is not altogether unattainable. 

It is natural enough that the world should 
be curious to know in what guise this Paris 
beau-monde, male and female, went forth 
upon those neatly sanded boulevard pro- 
menades, and showed themselves at spectacle, 
ball, or opera; in what rich material the 
Richelieus and D’Aiguillons came flocking to 
Versailles assembly ; what the latest device 
in style and cut introduced by Monsieur le 
Duc—king’s own tailor—from the Quai de 
l'Ecole, or by Lemaitre, of the Rue des 
Fossés ; what were the fashionable charges 
of those artistes; what was the “castor” 
most 4 la mode, with a few little secrets con- 
cerning the lace and jewellery then most 
worn, would all have their place in a surface- 
sketch, or coloured photograph, of sunshiny 
Paris some seventy or eighty years ago. 

Monsieur le Duc, then—tailleur de sa Ma- 
jesté—reigned on the Quai de l’Ecole, and 
his salons were dailed peopled with lions and 
exquisites of the very first water: herr 
Schellington, who had the true German 
talent for fashioning garments, came in for 
his share of high patronage—being, perhaps, 
taken up by the officers of the Royal Alle- 
mand and other German regiments. 

For sitting in of a morning, when under 
the coiffeur’s or valet’s hands, Monsieur le 
Duccould furnish ahandsome robe de chambre, 
of rich cloth of gold fabric, with flower pat- 
tern interwoven, at very reasonable cost— 
say, from one to six guineas per French yard. 
How many yards such loose flowing robes 
absorb is not to be determined here ; but, if 
&rough guess may be hazarded, twenty-five 
to thirty guineas must have been the figure. 
Truly luxurious is this notion of being shaved 
and coifféd in cloth of gold and rich flower 
pattern. In the winter season he could send 


forth Monsieur le Marquis upon town, arrayed | 


in cloth, plain black Pagnon or bright scarlet 
Gobelins, or else in velvets covered over 





waistcoat of cloth of gold and silver pro- 
fusely flowered. These famous waistcoats 
were meant to be perfect cynosures—all 
other portions of the dress being sacrificed to 
their splendours. Monsieur le Duc had such 
things by him, at from six to twelve guineas 
a-piece. But for light summer wear, for that 
promenade en carosse in the Boulevards, cam- 
lets and flowered silks were mostly worn. But 
any special embroidering of Monsieur’s suit 
was a very costly business—not to be at- 
tempted handsomely under twenty-five 
guineas. Monsieur le Duc—being tailleur de 
sa Majesté—was, of course, well skilled in the 
nice complexities of court mourning. He 
must have known how to apportion the shade 
and tint according to the precise affinity. 
He could prescribe the moment when pas- 
sionate grief was to glide from sombre 
woollens into silks and black ornaments, and 
from these again subside gently into little 
grief and diamonds. Such decoration was, 
of course, for the ladies—the gentlemen 
appearing in silver swords and _ buckles. 
Perhaps he could not so readily have fur- 
nished a reason why madame was expected 
to mourn monsieur a year and six weeks, 
while monsieur’s sorrow for madame was 
supposed to heal in six months. 

For ladies’ dresses, the materials most in 
fashion were the native Lyons silks, and rich 
Indian stuffs brought over by the great 
French company—such as Pekins and Armo- 
sins—not to mention taffetas, mostly of British 
make—evidence of the Anglomania shortly 
to set in. There was'also a British moire, 
sold by the dress at from four to sixteen 
guineas. Lace, too, in the shape of superb 
manchettes, was much affected by the haughty 
Parisian belles, who thought little of giving 
twenty or even fifty guineas for a single pair. 
On those fair arms might be seen the famed 
point d’Argentan—better known as Alengon 
lace—or the no less costly point d’Angleterre 
—familiar to us as Brussels point—and 
Valenciennes, even then noted for its ochre 
tint. No doubt the magasins in the Rue de 
I’Ecu and Place Dauphine, where such dainty 
articles abounded, were well frequented by 
those fair but lavish customers, But it was 
at the gorgeous Versailles assemblies that 
the marvels of female dress were displayed in 
all their splendour. On such occasions, the 
rich modistes of the Rue St. Honoré, the 
Rue de Roule, and Palais Marchand, fur- 
nished forth their choicest stores. They could 
supply the new fashionable caps or turbans, 
known as bonnets au cabriolet and bonnets 
dla cométe. There might be some grounds 
for likening a head-dress to the vast hood of 
a vehicle then common enough in Parisian 
streets, but the significance of the cométe cap 
is not quite so apparent. Such gear, too, as 
blondes de Soye, ajustemens de blondes, 
fichus, serupuleuses (whatever they might be), 
mantelets, gazes, entoilages, gazes d’Italie, 


with embroidery, and set off gorgeously by a) might be all had in abundance, and at reason- 
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able cost. A handsome pelisse was attainable 
at about three guineas—a mantelet at so low 
as thirty shillings. At the same time, these 
prices were susceptible of startling expansion 
—a pelisse of rich satin, or kind known as 
Vraye Martre, running up to ten and twenty 
guineas. That must have been a day of 
storm and trouble when Madame’s bill came 
in to Monsieur le Baron—when Monsieur 
le Baron requested a few moments’ conver- 
sation in Madame’s private chamber. 

Who shall say whether these same St. | 
Honoré modistes ever came by their money ?| 
Or whether this, with many more accounts, 
was wiped off and extinguished for ever in 
the great crash then just at hand? At these 
great Versailles gatherings, very striking 
to the provincial’s eyes was the blaze of 
diamonds and precious stones ; stars, sword- 
hilts, shoe-buckles, ear-rings—all reflected 
back the snowy light of the royal lustres. 
On a few millionnaire fingers were to be seen 
rings of inestimable value; and in the ears 
of some fermier-général’s wife glittered ear- 
rings one thousand guineas in price. On the 
Quais de l’'Horloge and des Orfevres, and in 
Place Dauphine, and in the gay show-rooms 
of Boehmer and Bossange (Parisian Hunt and 
Roskell), whence was to come forth hereafter 
the fatal queen’s necklace, all such glittering 
treasures abounded plentifully. But in this 
scene of dazzling splendours disturbing 
doubts suggest themselves. For we are told 


that the tiny buckles on beauties’ shoes, 
scintillating like brilliants, were commonly, 


alack ! of paste—at best of strass! False, 
too, were the bracelets round the snowy 
wrists! False, too, the brooch with all its 
sprays and pendants! Provincial willadmire 
lovingly the cunningly wrought chain at- 
taching Madame’s watch to her side ; how 
shall he learn that this is but another delu- 
sion, being nothing save plain familiar pinch- 
beck, costing at most twelve francs. Monsieur 
—curiously enough—fancies a steel chain 
which stood him no more than three francs ! 
Here are strange anomalies, significant in 
their little way, of the utter rottenness of those 
days of impending doom; “beautiful,” as 
has been nobly written of this same time, 
“beautiful, if seen from afar, resplendent 
like a sun—seen near at hand, a mere sun’s 
atmosphere, hiding darkness, a confused fer- 
ment of ruin!” With which false japannery 
may be matched the mode of conveyance to 
these same royal parties—for such, at least, 
as are so poor as to be utterly coachless. 
From the Quai d’Orsay, on the evenings of 
such festivities set forth coaches holding four 
passengers each, who, for the charge of three 
francs and a-half, are set down at Versailles 
gate. True omnibus mode this of going to 
court, 

A not unusual toy for ladies’ fingers, to be 
brought forth and played with in pauses of 
conversation or the dance, was the suuff-box, | 
of a different make and price from those of i 
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gentlemen. In the Rue St. Méry was a 
temple known as the Hétel de Tabac, conse- 
crated exclusively to the sale of thesedelicate 
trifle. Here were they to be found in be- 
wildering variety, and of all materials—of 
tortviseshell, gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, 
and, strange to say, of a substance known as 
cuir d’Irelande, or Irish leather. Ladies’ 
gold snuff-boxes ran from fifteen to forty 
guineas ; but a cheaper article, a gilt substi- 
tute at thirty shillings, was found to answer 
amazingly well, and had all the look of the 
genuine ware. Wonderful, too, were the 
shapes and devices of bijouterie to be had on 
another story of this same Hoétel de Tabac. 
Lacquered almanacs, mounted in gold, golden 
garters, screen-canes, canes with golden 
apple tops, golden dice, secret cases for 
carrying portraits—(is there not a certain 
significance in this item, too ?)—with a host 
of costly trinkets and clinquillerie, the use 
and meaning ‘whereof it would be hard to 
divine. It is not written whether it was 
here were kept on sale those famous sachets, 
the mere wearing of which was supposed to 
keep away the stroke of apoplexy. 

Nor was evidence of growing Anglomania 
wanting, even in such small matters as these. 
There were to be had portfolios 4 l’Angloise, 
and in the Rue Notre Dame, a certain Mon- 
sieur Tranchant, traiteur 4 lAngloise, pre- 
pared marvels of rosbif and bifteak. One 
Materflint, then lodging with a cart-maker in 
the Rue du Tour St. Germain, gave lessons 
in the English tongue. So, too, did O’Reillii, 
who was to be heard of—and truly Celtic 
was his choice of abode—at a wine-shop at 
the Café Bertheau. But there was a rival 
in the field—a compatriot wearing the name 
of Reilli—who professed to instruct in English 
pronunciation only. How strangely does 
this recal one other Irishman—father of the 
great Brinsley Sheridan—who went north- 
ward to Edinburgh town with richest of 
brogues, and schooled Wedderburn and others 
in all the niceties of English pronunciation! | 

It was perhaps interesting to citizens of || 
the great republic to know that Jefferson, 
as he is written down with stern simplicity, 
was to be seen every day at his residence, 
Rue Neuve de Berri, near the Grille de 
Chaillot. Those, too, who had commissions 
for the delicate pencils of Greuze aad Boucher 
might seek those artists in the Louvre gal- 
leries, There, too, were to be seen Carl 
Vanloo and Vernet the marine painter ; but 
Oudry—Oudry of the graceful brush—was 
best met with at his own residence, HOtel de 
Grammont, Rue de Clichi, where many & 
pretty paysage and graceful face waited the 
finishing touch upon his easel. But it is time 
to have done, else we might run on for many 
pages to come wiih more of these Purple 
Tints. : 

Though it was once said that history in 
certain hands was little better than an old 
almanac—thereby depreciating calendars in 
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eneral—still most of the matters given 
above have been gleaned from sundry little 
almanacs purchased on the parapet book- 
shelves of the Pont Neuf. 


OUR FAMILY PICTURE. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


OrneEr heir-looms have come down to me— 
the large family Bible, my father’s heavy 


old-fashioned watch, a set of china that be-| 


longed to my mother—but, much as I value 
those dear relics, none of them are so dear to 
me as our family picture. 

It has hung above my chimney-piece these 
many years, shedding a benignant influence 
over a hearth long solitary and deserted. I 
know not why my thoughts should dwell on 
it to-night more than they usually do, nor 
why my memory should at this time, more 
than any other, take to itself wings, and live 
again, for a brief while, in the pleasant days 
of my youth ; except that this is the anniver- 
sary of an event too sorrowful even to be 
forgotten by me, which the picture serves to 
bring more vividly before my mind. 

It cannot boast of a very superb frame, this 
dear old picture; and many people would 
pronounce it to be little better than a 
daub ; for although the faces are beautifully 
and carefully finished, each being a striking 
individual likeness, yet the drapery of the 
figures, and the accessories, have rather a 


blotchy and slovenly appearance on close in- 


spection. It was painted, half a century ago, 
by a wandering artist—a man of talent, 
certainly, but a drunkard, as I have been 
told—who disappeared from the town before 
he had quite finished it, having persuaded 
my father to pay him in advance. Time has 
imparted to it a rich mellow tint, turning the 
white into light yellow, and deepening the 
shadows. 

It represents my father and mother, 
their five children, and my cousin, Philip 
Delmer. The first thing about it that 
attracts the attention of strangers is the 
quaint attire of the figures. It makes one 
smile to see how the children of those days 
were dressed; the elder boys in nankeen 
vests, and trowsers of the same, short enough 
to display their ankles ; short-waisted, high- 
collared, swallow-tailed blue coats with bright 
buttons; high black stocks, frilled shirt 
bosoms, white socks and pumps ; the younger 
lads in jacket suits of blue. But the girls 
are the oddest figures. My sister Ruth, who 
may be taken as a pattern of the rest, is re- 
presented as a tall, thin girl, with her waist 
two inches below her armpits ; clad in a low- 
bosomed, short-sleeved, white robe, rather 
scanty in length, with none of that volumin- 
ous width of skirt in which the young ladies 
of the present day delight—leaving visible 
two pretty feet covered with red morocco 
shoes, 
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forehead without either parting or curl, giv- 
ing them a strangely quiet, puritanical look. 
The principal figure in the picture is my 
father, seated, as I well remember him, in 
his chair of black oak, with a volume of 
Tacitus on his knees, and his silver snuff-box 
in one hand. The artist has caught his ex- 
pression admirably. There is a long, thin, 
acholar-like face, on which the memory of a 
smile seems still to linger; the black hair, 
prematurely thin and grey about the tem- 
ples; the very stoop is preserved. The 
dress is such as he usually wore—black coat, 


| the collar reaching to his ears ; black small- 
clothes, nankeen vest, silk stockings, and 


shoes with large silver buckles, with just a 
hint of the queue that hung straight down 
his shoulders behind. My mother comes 
next— portly and comfortable in person, 
cheerful and good-tempered in countenance, 
as the mother of such a family ought to be. 
She is painted in her wedding-dress, a silver- 
grey silk, A muslin kerchief, fastened with 
a gold pin, and surmounted by a thick crimped 
frill, covers her neck and bosom; on her head 
is a close-fitting cap, peaked up somewhat at 
the crown, which I am not skilful enough to 
describe, but only worn, as 1 remember, on 
Sundays and days of high state and ceremony. 
Six short glossy curls crown her forehead, 
Without these curls I should hardly recog- 
nise my mother, for they were as much a 
part of herself as her good temper or her plea- 
sant smile. I never remeniber her without 
them ; for, even in after life, when the rest of 
her hair had become thin and grey, the six 
short curls still shone, firm and glossy, above 
her silver-rimméd spectacles. 

My father, Amos Redfern, was master of 
the only grammar school in the little town of 
Dingwell. It was a private foundation, the 
result of a bequest by one John Dalrymple, 
alderman and twice mayor of Dingwell ; who, 
dying without issue in the year fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and having no relatives 
to whom to bequeath his fortune, left it for 
the endowment of a grammar school for the 
education of thirty poor boys of his native 
town. But the trustees of the charity, in the 
course of the next generation, wiser than 
simple John Dalrymple, and considering that 
poor boys are better without a knowledge of 
grammar, determined to send their own sons, 
and the sons of their wealthy friends, to par- 
take of the mental loaves and fishes thus 
gratuitously provided; so for a long time 
before my father became master, it had 
been considered as the fashionable prepara- 
tory school of the district. My father often 
deplored his inability to remedy this abuse ; 
although in the course of his long career he 
did contrive to smuggle into the school three 
or four poor boys whose abilities had attracted 
his attention, by interesting some of the more 
charitable of the trustees in their behalf, but 
not without risking the favour of many 


cut short, and combed straight down over the | powerful friends. 
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There was one anecdote that my father! slightly acrimonious, that she gave sharp 
was fond of relating, with that quiet humour | answers to pacific questions, and that the | 
which was the nearest approach to mirth he | kitchen was dangerous ground. Pickles, she | 


ever indulged in. 


He had succeeded, after) would observe, 


“might be a responsibility, 


much trouble and opposition, in filling up| and home- made wines a serious undertaking; 
one of the vacancies in the school with a poor | but their weight on her mind was nothing 
but quick-witted lad, the son of a journeyman | in comparison “to that imposed by preserves, 


shoemaker of the town. 


A day or two after | 'She had a secret connected with the boiling 


the election, a certain rich Mrs. Savory,|of them, which her mother had bequeathed 
whose handsome son, Adolphus George, was | to her on her death-bed—a spell or incan- 
at that time one of my father’s scholars, paid | tation, we children thought it ; though what 
She swept into | it really was I never learnt, having no occa- 


him a visit of expostulation. 
the study, all satin and musk, as my father 
used to say, and seating herself, haughtily 
desired to have an explanation of my father’s 
extraordinary conduct, and demanded the 
immediate expulsion of the shoemaker's son. 
My father heard her quietly to the end, and 
then unlocking his bureau, drew from its 
recesses a roll of yellow, timeworn parch- 
ment, and unfolding it before the great lady, 
pointed to certain passages therein, and read, 
in a low distinct voice, the whole of the clause 
relating to the thirty poor boys. Mrs. Savory 
rustled her satins and feathers, pressed her 
handkerchief to her nose, said that it was a 
most extraordinary circumstance, remarked 
that the weather was very fine for the season, 
and that she should be happy to see my 
father to dinner; and sailing slowly out of 
the room, was assisted into her carriage, and 
quietly disappeared. It was this same shoe- 
maker's son who afterwards won so many 
honours at the university, and finally became 
= of the most celebrated preachers of the 
a 

Der house, which was a large, old-fashioned, 
inconvenient residence, was ; Separated from 
the school by a considerable piece of ground, 
-—half garden, half orchard. My father was 
no gardener ; but my mother, with the aid 
of an old man one day in the week and the 
forcible impressment of any idle lads she 
could catch about the premises, contrived to 
keep it in a very tolerable state of cultivation; 
as we children grew up, half our leisure 
hours were spent in it, and in our youth- 
ful eyes it was ever a most wonderful place. 
There were fruits in abundance of nearly 
every kind that will grow in England in the 
open air, and as my mother considered her- 
self a woman of some taste, flowers were not 
neglected, though they were mostly of an old- 
fashioned and stately kind, such as sun- 
flowers, hollyhocks, cabbage-roses, sweet- 
williams, and gillyflowers. But the gooseberry 
and currant-trees were the pride of my 
mother’s heart ; and certainly I have never 
seen elsewhere fruit equal in size and 
flavour to that I was used to at home. 

If my mother could be said to be pos- 
sessed by a mania for anything, it was for 
making preserves, which, as we had always 
a ot undance of fruit, she was enabled 

to ‘ndulge to her heart’s content. As the 
preserving season approached, we always 
noticed that my mother’s temper grew 


sion to make use of such knowledge. But 
when the last jar was filled and covered, 
all the sugar of my mother’s good-nature 
came back in a lump, and we might have 
lived on preserves for the next six ~ montha, 
if such a diet would have agreed with our 
constitutions. Then followed a short but busy 
season of packing-up, when immense jars had 
to be sent off tou remote aunts and cousins— 
whose addresses we scarcely knew—and to 
a host of other people who claimed us as 
friends. The people of Dingwell came in for 
their share iu the general distribution, not 
forgetting many poor families, and the old 
widows in the almshouse. 

I speak of these things as I remember them 
when a lad; but it now becomes necessary 
to go back ‘a little farther still. My poor 
father and mother had been murried for ten 
years before they had any children; but, at 
the end of that time, two came together, as if 
to make up for the long delay—my br ‘other 
Neville and my sister Ruth, As some years 
elapsed after this startling event, without 
any likelihood of a further increase to his 
family, my father sketched in his mind a plan 
of education for these two, which he de- 
termined they should pursue together. It 

may appear singular that he should wish 
to give his daughter the same education as 
his son; but that was one of his minor 
crotchets, though based, indeed, upon his 
principal one. 

My father being the head of a grammar- 
school was, as a “matter of course, a good 
classical scholar, in fact, no one could have 
been better fitted for such a situation, for not 
only was he acquainted with all the extant 
literature of Greece and Rome, but he loved 
and admired the ancient authors to an extent 
that was almost fanatical. In all school 
labours that had no connection with the 
classics he was invariably kind and indul- 
gent in the extreme ; but when the ancients 
came in question, he at once became stern 
aud inflexible, aud woe to any wretched 
wight who stuttered over his conjugations. 
or stumbled in his declensions. Long crabbed 
tasks were in certain store for him, and the 
cane was not always spared. Yet the lads 
loved him for his simplicity and good-nature 
in everything else. He used to carry marbies 
in his pocket, which he would distribute to 
unfortunate gamesters who had lost their 
all; and he was always ready to mend any 
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broken toy or instrument of amusement far short and painful illness, a calm death, and 
better than the lads themselves could do it.' a solemn funeral, whea the snow lay thick 
He was not very particular, either, on the on the ground. How it affected us all! For 
subject of caricatures, of which several per- | long afterwards, through the dark frosty nights 
sonal ones adorned the walls of the school.| of that winter, in the more cheerful nights 
There was one which represented him as! of spring, and even in the hot windless nights 
crushed to a pancake beneath a pyramid of of summer, we children used to whisper to 
ancient authors. In another he was repre-' each other about the strange mystery of 
sented as a conjuror, about to swallow the death, and wonder what the heaven was 
ancients bodily, in the form of a string of like where they told us little Katie now 
sausages ; while a third depicted him, attired lived; and whether she ever watched the 
in a toga, flogging a youth, who was weeping | bright stars, as we did, when they glinted in 
very blotchy tears, up the side of an almost| through our bedroom window. 
perpendicular hill—Parnassus, I presume. 
But while my father was pluming himself CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
with the idea of employing his future leisure] Wren I go back in memory to the period 
hours in imparting to his two children a of my childhood, it seems to me to be marked 
sound classical education, the tenor of his, by certain epochs or points of time, which, 
meditations was disturbed by the birth of; owing to some circumstance or event that 
another son—I, Caleb Redfern, to wit ; and| impressed me at the moment of its occur- 
the catalogue was closed by the birth, at|rence, still live vividly in my recollections, 
brief intervals, of my sisters, Helen and | and raise themselves above the dull surface 
Kate. by which they are surrounded. Like scat- 
My father took more snuff than ever—| tered lamps, seen on a dark night, they shine, 
grew fonder of the society of the gentlemen | showing here and there a speck of bright- 
of the toga, and did with one suit of clothes | ness, while the wide spaces intervening are 
less a year. My mother no longer gave|full of vague shadows and dim forms, that 
away her old gowns, and had a sharper eye | need the daylight to form them into familiar 
after affairs in the kitchen. things. With such an epoch, which claims 
I have mentioned my cousin, Philip Del-| to itself a prominent place in my recollections, 
mer, as forming one of the group in our|I have now to deal. 
family-picture. He was the only child of my| It was little Olive Graile’s birthday. Olive, 
father’s only sister. Both his parents died at| only child of Doctor Graile, oldest medical 
Jamaica, of yellow fever, when he was only} practitioner in Dingwell ; and there was to 
two years old. A short time before he died,| be a children’s party to celebrate the event. 
my uncle contrived to pen a few broken! We were all invited, as a matter of course ; 
lines, bequeathing Philip to the care of his | for the doctor and my father were very inti- 
brother-in-law, in England, and the child | mate, and Olive was a frequent visitor at our 
arrived at our house some six months after- | house. We children were to go early in the 
wards, having been brought over in charge of a| afternoon, and our parents were to follow, so 
captain’s wife. My parents received the little | as to be in time for tea. It was a bleak day, 
stranger as though he were another child of| towards the end of October—a windy day 
their own ; and he grew up among us, treated | withal, as I remember, seeing that it required 
in every respect as one of ourselves. the united strength of Helen and myself to 
Neville alone was disposed to regard him | close the heavy front door after us as we went 
with a somewhat jealous eye, and to consider| out. The sere leaves were blown thickly 
that he usurped the place which he himself| round our heads as we walked down the lane ; 
should have held in his parents’ affections ;}and Philip and Neville went scouring off 
an opinion most unfounded. Phillip was| with merry shouts, chasing them as they fell 
nearly two years older than Neville, and his|from the trees. Helen seemed, from her 
abilities were certainly superior to those of eyes, as if she would like to join them, but 
my brother ; he got on better at school, and| restrained herself, clasping her hands tightly 


_ 


put Neville’s humble acquirements into the} 
shade: a fact which, probably, first ‘in- 
duced Neville to regard him with jealousy 
and distrust. As a boy, Philip was grave 
and quiet beyond his years, with a manner 
cold and haughty towards all except those 
with whom he was very intimate, so that 
he was not generally liked; but we who 


in her muff, and walking on in silence like a 
staid little princess. 

Ruth took my hand in hers, and walked 
beside me all the way ; for I was only just 
recovering from a severe cold, and still wore 
a piece of flannel round my neck, which I 
was pained to think I should be unable to 





lived in daily communion with him, felt! 
and appreciated his really fine qualities. To) 
my parents he was most dutiful and loving ;| 
no son could have been more so. 

The first shadow that darkened our hitherto! 
happy hearth was the death of my little sister | 

ate. I was six years old at that time, A 


hide from the strange children at Doctor 
Graile’s. Perhaps they might laugh at me! 
What should I do in such a case? I felt 
myself blushing to the eyes with shame when 
I thought of it. 

Doctor Graile received us in his merry, 
kindly way, at the door. He picked me out 
in a moment. “Well, young gentleman,” 
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said he, “how do you feel to-day? Better,| with severity. “I don’t agree with people 
eh? Almost too cold for you to venture out. | coddling up children in such a foolish manner. 
You look sadly blue and pinched about the} I hope you rubbed your feet, little boy, before 
nose. The rest of you can bundle up-stairs | coming into the room ?” 
into the play-room, where you will find Olive} “ Yes, ma’am.” 
and lots more friends ; but Caleb, you must; “Try to speak up, next time you are asked 
come with me into the parlour.’ He had/a question. Well, sir?” to her husband, 
felt my wrist, looked at my tongue, and “why don’t you find the child a seat? I 
chucked me under the chin by this time. I understood that you were going to give him 
followed him with some trepidation. Would! a glass of wine?” 
Mrs. Graile notice the piece of flannel round; “I thought, my dear 
my neck? [ hoped not. “You thought! You are always thinking 
In another moment I was in the presence instead of doing. Come here, little boy, and 
of that imposing lady. She was one of the sit down on this hassock at my feet; and 
tallest women I have ever seen, but very spare see you don’t spill any of your wine on the 
and bony ; to hide which defects as much carpet.” 
as possible she used to dress in black velvet,| ‘The doctor, after rolling a few imaginary 
with an amount of padding and an amplitude pills, sidled out of the room, and I was left 
of skirt that scandalised the ladies of those alone with the terrible lady. I drank my 
days. Still, the sterile nature of the ground | wine drop by drop, glancing timidly upward 
would show itself here and there—in the bony every minute or two, but not daring to go 
knuckles and joints of her fingers, for in- and set down my glass when it was empty. 
stance, which no black sille mits could quite, We sat in silence for some time; only now 
conceal,—in the protruding shoulder-blades,| and then, to my great dismay, I could not 
in the prominent cheek-bones, and in the keep back alittle tickling cough, which would 
frosty aquiline nose, thrust up like a thin burst out inspite of all my endeavours, Every 
ridge of slate between the flinty depths of her time I coughed I felt Mrs. Graile’s severe 
eyes. She ruled over the little doctor most glance rest on me for a moment, and I deter- 
imperiously, a fact observable even to aj) mined not to offend again. The fire was a 
child like me. What little individuality he | large one, and I was soon thoroughly warmed 
had ever possessed had been absorbed long through, but durst not move from my seat. 
ago in her more powerful nature. But what Gradually, Mrs, Graile herself seemed to 
could be expected from such a frail, shadowy feel the soothing influence of the fire ; for, 
little man—from such a flutteringly polite after a while, her work dropped languidly on 
man, with his thin hair and whiskers of a| her knees; her eyes closed, opened, closed 
weak straw colour, as though they had once again; her head dropped forward, started 
been red, but were having the colour gradu-| back with a jerk, fell forward aga‘n; and 
ally washed out of them,—with his blue coat} Mrs. Graile was asleep. There could be no 
buttoned tightly round his spare person, the | mistake about it; her breathing was too 
collar invariably sticking out several inches, | deep and regular to permit of any doubt on 
as though an invisible hand were clutching|the point; nevertheless, I sat for a full 
him from behind,—from such a shrill-voiced | quarter of an hour longer before I ventured 
piping little man, who, when he had nothing | to stir, and then on tiptoe only, with my 
etter to do, would sit by the hour, gently | handkerchief stuffed into my mouth to stiile 
rubbing the palms of his hands together, as | the rising cough. Once out of the room, and 
though he were making imaginary pills? the door gently closed, 1 bounded up-stairs, 
Mrs. Graile’s expectations were evidently of! and burst into the play-room with all the 
a limited character. She thought the best | eagerness of a prisoner set free. 
thing that could be done was to keep him| ‘The room was in an uproar when I entered, 
under. ‘Therefore, keep him under she did. | The central figure was my brother Neville, 
“This is little Caleb Redfern, my dear,” | who was standing with one foot pressed on a 
ushing me gently by the shoulders before | gaily-dressed mannikin, which was bleeding 
im, as a sort of breast-work, under cover of |saw-dlust from several severe wounds ; his 
which he might approach the enemy in safety.| hands clenched, his eyes flashing, defying 

Mrs. Graile was busily engaged on some! the whole assembly. Near him stood the 
elaborate piece of needlework. She glanced | pretty little Olive, with pouting lips and 
down severely as her husband spoke. | tear-bedewed eyes; and my cousin Philip, 

“Why bring him in here?” she asked,|looking on with grave displeasure in his 
speaking from among the glaciers, where she | young face. The rest of the company formed 
seemed habitually to reside, so chilling was|an outer circle that took care not to ap- 
her voice, so cold and lofty her manner. proach the bellicose Neville too closely. 

“ He is not well, my love,” said the doctor,| “It is mine, I repeat!” said Neville, pas- 
deprecatingly. “I thought he had better sit | sionately, as I opened the door. “She gave 
by the fire for a few minutes, and warm him-| it me, herself, not half an hour ago.” 
self before going up-stairs. Indeed, I think} “I gave it you to keep; not to pull to 
a glass of wine would do him good.” pieces,” pouted Olive, 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Mrs. Graile,| “You gave it me to keep, so I could do 
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what I liked with it. I hate girls!” he “Hush, my honies!” said the old woman, 
said, turning to the company generally. with a shaking voice. “You mustn’t make 
“They are fit for nothing, but eating bread | the least bit of noise, for Master Neville’s 
and butter, They’ve nothing manly about | lying up-stairs insensible, with his leg broken, 
them. They’re always changing their minds.” and a great hole in his head.” 

“For shame, Neville!” said Philip. “Re-| “But how did it happen, Betty? That’s 
member where you are. Give the Punch’ what we want to know.” 
back to Olive at once, or I shall tell papaas|; “I don’t rightly know how it was,” said 
soon as he comes.” jthe old woman. “ But from what I’ve heard, 

“'Tell-tale!” hissed Neville, turning like | Master Neville parted from his father in a 
lightning on Philip. “You dare not come! bit of a passion, and went and climbed up 
and take it! None of youdare! You are! some big wee or other to have a swing in the 
all cowards! You can do nothing but carry | branches, as you know he often does when 
tales! I hate girls! I hate youall! I don’t| he’s pus out ; and either climbing too high, or 
care for——” | trusting to a rotten branch, he fell down, and 

“Neville!” said a grave voice behind him | cut his head open, and broke his leg, and was 
—my father’s. Poor Neville dropped down | found without sense or feeling ; andso you’re 
at once from the height of his passion— all to go to bed, my dears, for he’s very bad, 
wavered, and turned pale. “Yes, sir,’ he | and Doctor Graile says the house must be 
muttered with downcast eyes. kept quiet.” 

“J am surprised that any son of mine| We went up-stairs quietly and sadly with- 
should behave in such a manner. ‘Take out another word. Philip and I lay awake 
your hat, sir, and begone this moment.| fora long time, talking the matter over in 
You and I wilil settle this matter between|our boyish way ; and when Doctor Graile 
us, afterwards.’’ | quitted the room, we were lying in wait for 

Neville took his hat without a word,| him on the landing, and quite startled tle 
flashed up one black look at his father, walked | little man by appearing suddenly before him 
slowly down-stairs, closed the door after him | in our night-dresses. 
with a bang that echoed through the house,; “ Bless my heart!” exclaimed the doctor. 
and was gone. |“ What are you young rascals doing out of 

“I’m glad he’s gone,” said Olive ; “aren’t | bed at this time of the night ? Neville? Why 
you, Philip? He is such a rude boy.” he’s very poorly, indeed, at present; but I 

The excitement caused by this scene was| hope that with care we shall soon set him on 
quickly over, and the afternoon sped away|his legs again. But you must keep quiet, 
in the midst of games and amusements of) very quiet, all of you, and be careful not to 
various kinds, Tea-time, much desired| disturb him. Here's a ginger lozenge a-piece 
season, with its numerous good things, came} to warm your mouths with: and now be 
and went; and we were just organising aj|off to bed with you, or I shall have to 
game at blind-man’s buff, in which both! warm you with my cane.” And laughing 
young and old were to join—always ex-! softly, and nodding a pleasant good-night, 
cepting Mrs. Graile, who looked with no the little doctor disappeared down-stairs ; the 
favourable eyes on such amusements, but! invisible hand clutching at his collar behind, 
had been won over as a spectator by Olive’s | as he went, 
importunity—when a messenger, pale and 
breathless, rushed into the room, and beck-} Many weary weeks elapsed before Neville 
oned my father on one side. To them|could be pronounced convalescent, or even 
were quickly joined my mother and Doctor| out of danger. I am afraid to think that at 
Graile; and a whisper passed round the) that time my father sometimes reproached 
room that some terrible accident had hap-| himself with having been too severe with 
pened to my brother Neville. My father) Neville; and deemed himself, in some mea- 
and Doctor Graile were out of the house] sure, the cause of the accident: I judged so, 
in a moment, and my mother quickly | at least, from his sad, drooping manner, and 
followed. ‘Lhe proposed game was given | from certain words which he let fall on one 
up, and we children crowded into a corner,|or two occasions. If such were the case, 
whispering, and asking one another for! how must his bitterness have been increased 
particulars. Philip and Ruth were too im-| when, as Neville grew slowly better in body, 
patient to stay any longer; so Helen and his mind became gradually weaker ; till at 
{ got ready to accompany them home, and | last my brother emerged from his sickness, as 
we departed together, after a frigid fare-| strong and handsome, in his boyish way, as 
well from Mrs. Graile, who was still residing | before, but with a vacant eye, a wandering 
among the glaciers, It was quite dark by | reason, and a powerless memory. Gradually 
the time we reached home; but there were| he became the prey of a dull, brooding me- 
lights flashing up and down, from room to|lancholy: looking on all who were nearest 
room, portending something unusual. We) and dearest to him with distrustful but in- 
made our way at once into the kitchen, and| different eyes, and falling into the most iear- 
crowding round old Betty, the housekeeper, | ful fits of passion, if, by accident, any of his 
besought her to tell us what had occurred. (little whims were slighted. I think Doctor 
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Graile was puzzled how to deal with such a | 


case. He shook his head, and prescribed, 
and said we must trust to time, rather than 
to medicine, to work a cure, But when my 


After a kindly salute, I entered into con- 
versation with him, and having disposed of 
the crops and the weather, soon lapsed into 
the natural theme of old age, self! I found 


father coming suddenly upon Neville one day, | my ancient friend garrulous and communica- 
found him with his handkerchief knotted} tive; and, as I encouraged him in his 
round his neck, and knew that had he come | favourite topic, speedily learnt his history,— 





three minutes later, he would have found 
him dead, all the doctor could do was to 
recommend change of air—the sea-side, if 
possible—and constant supervision. 

So Neville went at once to the sea-side, toa 
quiet little village on the east coast, in charge 
of my mother and Philip; my father being 
unable to leave home on account of his duties. 
The letters we received were cheerless enough 
at first; and, indeed, it must have been a 
trying period both to my mother and Philip. 
But, gradually, a vein of silver hope ran 
through my mother’s letters, which slowly 
broadened week by week, till at last came 
the golden assurance that Neville’s health 
was almost restored, and that they would 
return home in about a month. Jt was an 
anxious time for my father. He used to look 
for the postman’s visits more eagerly than a 
girl expecting to hear from her lover ; and 
as the accounts he received became gradually 
more favourable, his old, cheerful, sunny 
manner came back to him in a way that was 
pleasant to see. 

We all stood crowding round the gate 
on the day that was to restore Neville 
to us; and when the coach stopped, and 
my brother swung himself quickly down, 
and when my father met his bright affection- 
ate smile, and the full, proud glance of his 


fearless eyes, he took the lad’s hands in his, | 


and kissed him on both cheeks, and bursting 


| which, though told by fits, like Othello’s, I 
| shall endeavour, as it interested me, to com- 
| prise in a connected narrative. 

I have seen fourscore and four years, he 
|said, and am stiffer than I were, but not 
| thorough (a smile) so strong. I can walk 
| the matter of two miles or more, with my 
staff, without being overtired, provided the 
weather bent too hot, or too wet, or too 
| windy. My hearing is not zactly what it 
used to be, but I can hear what them do say 
| that I am ’customed to, and they speak loud 
|enough—not too loud, As for my sight, that 
is but very so so. I cannot see to read, iu- 
deed, I never could, over well (another 
smile) ; nor things far off; but a little bit 
round about me I can manage deftly, so as 
not to run my head agen a wall, or tumble 
over a truck ora wheelbarrow in the way. 

My memory, be sure, is about the worst ; 
it fails me sadly, I forget the names of 
everybody, and what was done yesterday and 
| last week, and the week before. And I can- 
| not make the stories join fitly when I try to 
‘tell about aught strange that happened 
thirty, or forty, aye, or fifty years agone. 
| But bless ye, how I do remember when I 
|was younger. I remember once seeing 
George the Third, whose birthday we used to 
‘keep on this very day. Lord, what firing 0’ 
guns and pistols, and drinking his health, 
and the boys letting off squibs and crackers, 








into happy tears, turned back into the house, | and the gentry, after toasting his Majesty, 
and retired for a little space to his study. breaking the glasses, never to be drunk out 
SE ae of agen ; and—— let me see,—oh, I remember 
OLD HAWTREY. it was once seeing the king, not over a mile 

— or so from this very spot, nearer the palace 

As I walked out in June, to take a rural | at Windsor like, go out a-hunting on a fine 
strol! on the country side of Windsor,| horse; {and a jolly good farmer-looking 
and not far from the remarkable and | sportsman he were, only to be known for 
most fantastic group of trees, the Burnham king, by the star glittering on his breast. 
beeches, I foregathered, as they used to His scarlet coat, and his yellow leather 
say in Scotland, with an old man, who was smalls, not so small either (a ghost of a 
seated on the step of a stile, and breathing laugh) and his shiny top-boots, and his black 
the odours of some new-mown hay mingled | velvet cap, and his rosy face was all very 
with the fragrance of hawthorn and a|seemly; and all the lords about, a leetle 
variety of wild flowers scattered along the| beside and behind, as it were, as grandly 
hedgerow, and peeping through, or hiding | dressed as himsel’, only not with stars on 
themselves under the tufty grass. It was/ their breasts; and the huntsmen, and the 
evening, and the scene was delicious. The| whippers-in, and the dogs, beautiful hounds, 
sun had swollen into a mighty globe of| altogether made a splenderous show ; when 
ruddy hue, so rich in the line of beauty that! somebody shouted out, and pointed to the 
you could fancy you saw round it to the/| stag, which had just been turned out o’ the 





other side ; and you wondered who, what, or 
whence, there might be any intelligent beings 
gazing on that other aspect of the glorious 
orb. The old man was admiring it ; cheered 
by the gentle warmth and tempered light, 
whilst, in the lustre of its parting rays, his 
dim eyes shone as if with the fire of youth. 


cart, two or three fields off, and was staring 
about with his great eyes in his great horned 
head, as if bewildered like on seeing the 
King of England. And then there was such 
a hallooing, and barking, and howling (the 
gift of tongues, I think they called it), and 
scampering off, the king first and foremost in 
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the rush ; and the deer took to his heels like| Eh? did I tell you about the bells ringing, 
oo as if - warn’t, after oD areca _ a firing, —— illuminations for ~ 
ike one of us, very wishful to see his the Peace with Bonnyparty? I should 
Majesty. It was wonderful grand. I hallooed | remember that, for it was the first time I see 
Gis Kina, hannets sail soy Goonet tee to] ins nectey tad tangles ts  weedae 
the king sel’, 1 at like to| but master had bought a lot of wood at a 
er pce sone ae er hunt. | a —y - miles = the road ; —_ 
rg ore than a hobbledehoy in| we got leave, John Carter gave us a lift far 
them days ; but a stout stirring dae, Cas! on to beyond Egham. We pt the rest, 
could take his own part and hold his own any-| There was me, and Job Aston, and Turley, 
ways. I could plough, or wrastle, or thrash, or| and Peter, I forget his name. He had been 
—or, let me see, do anything in work or play | there afore, and was our leader, like. 
with any other lad of my age in the sheere;| Well, we started at peep o’ day. I got to 
and I—excuse me bragging—am bold to say | Lunnun before dark. And when night fell, 
that I was not an ill-looking shaver besides. | what a blaze, and noise, and confusion there 
ante 80 oe to pass—wvhere was I? was, surely! We held firm together ; but, in 
aa oe — 7 — I aa spite - ie - = or — ~~ to 
ier they took the deer or not. yieces by the mob. We see the public offices 
think I heard say that they did; but at any ond Mawiene Otter’s (that war the French 
rate it was not long after, that, young as I ambassador) illuminations, and was a’most 
oe I fell a See aor 7. —- 7 awful thunderstorm that 
ass, my poor Marget, an iad a deer of, brake out. We gave our money to Peter to 
my own (as they joked) to chase (another! pay for us all a we goed on ye lo and 
-_ — from the abyss of last century), behold! it was most misfortunate ; for just 
and was as happy as a king! Master and|as we stood gaping at Monsieur Otter’s 
the parson both said we were not old enough | transparents in eau great square, the 
to have charge of a family, and advised us to Lunnun thieves picked Peter’s pocket, and 
bide a while; but we were lithesome and did not leave us a groat to pay for lodgings 
healthy, and thought we could manage well! or to carry us home. So we had a weary 
enough, even if, by good luck or bad, we and a hungry trudge of it. Troth I cannot 
might chance to have any childer. And so forget the Peace of Amens ! 
we got married. Iwas over one-and-twenty,| Marget, I warrant ye, had a good laugh. 
and a , nineteen. — ye, I) She was nursing Cissy then, I think, but am 
remember it as if it was yesterday now, not sure—it might be one of the others, that 
though it is a long time agone, camels. Let died young. I’m told there has been ‘more 
me ~ was the year seventeen hundred and fighting since, in spite of the Peace and the 
—something—ninety. Ninety! It could not |’Luminations ; and I do remember the re- 
may — since Iwas married toMarget? joicings for the Jubily ; but that were not 
ell, well, never mind, we had a parcel of for peace, but because the old king had 
bairns, and ‘the small-pox thinned off the veleied for fifty years. There were grand 
a oes, They tell me a is no doings at Windsor, and an ox roasted whole 
small-pox now, but it was a sore destroyer in Bachelor’s Acre ; but it was awful dirt, 
then ; only measles and hesahanateea lh, cooked, and I remember I could not a 
however, are bad enough, and should also be la bit on’t ; but took a rawish dollop home to 
ey ~ Of all ours, John, and Reuben, | please my wife, who threw it to Towzer, 
and Cicely grew up. Jolin, our first-born, | Eh! them be things to remember, yet it be a 
was the last left. Poor child, he was scarce long way to look ; and, for years and years 
over sixty-two when he died; it is for him | after them, I forgot a’most everything but 
I nae this aa — - my hat. It > — bits here and there, along the road like, 
minds me of him, though it was only the| Lord! to think what noble creatures were 
other day that they buried him. He was the king’s children at the Jubily. There 
long sickly and unfit for work—old Daddy| were the gallant Prince o’ Wales and the 
John, as they used to call him, my sturdy boy! Duke of York, and I cannot tell how many 
So you see I am all alone now—all alone. | other brothers and sisters, dukes and princes 
— a ee ee is — a and 7 ag Ao ~~ 
arg g ago, and everybody is/kindly spoken; an ae Princess Eliza- 
dead but me. And it is God’s mercy to spare | beth and the Queen, and all the courtiers so 
be — rig I = 7 use | po gr and — with a and —_ 
rl yatrouble. And the rheu-|and glittering gold-lace, and feathers, and . . 
matize is so painful, and the cramps so bad,|.~ 7 inatae, they are all quavennpaall 
that I get little rest o’ nights. I am thank-| gone; and me, a poor, useless old man, am 
ful my appetite is very good. I seldom want ;| left—left alone—for all my children are gone, 
for the folks about are very kind to me, and| too, though I cannot quite clearly say how 
I enjoy my bite of bread famously, and ’speci-! and when,—before the royal family or after ? 
ally when there is a cut of bacon or butchers’ | It does not matter so much, now. Only them 
meat with it. If so be there be a drop of were our troubles and our sorrows, to Mar- 
beer—that’s really a treat (a chuckle). | get and me, and sometimes we were badly off, 
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and sometimes met misfortunate accidents, as 
when Reuben broke his arm, and the little 
one was tossed by Farmer Reycroft’s bull. | 
To be sure he bellowed louder than the bull, 
and gin us a terrible fright, but were not so 
desperate lamed after all. Warrant ye, after 
he came down to the ground, he never tried 
to pull the bull’s nose by the ring in it, | 
again. But it’s all the same now, sir, Jubily | 
and all; and it must be some years, they say, 
before the people can enjoy another Jubily ; | 
and so all over again, and over again. Well, | 
well! I don’t fancy I shall have a shive off | 
that ox! (A short laugh.) 

Oh, aye, aye, though I cannot see, I can 
feel by the air and the hush, that the golden 
sun is gone down, too. :I dare say there is a 
dark cloud; may-be a storm a brewing, just 
where the sky was all so bright and beau- | 
tiful. And I must toddle. We living men 
want to go down to resi, like the sun, when 
the wearysome day and the ploughing, and 
the labour is over. It is quite different from 
the morning and nuncheon-time. We are 
brisk as the bees, and buz and fancy we shall 
never be tired, and we do our work cheer- 
fully, and come to be fed and refreshed. And 
we hope our lot will be mended, and we 
return to the work, and we work on alway 
looking forward for easier times, and more 
wages and holidays. And so we wear on 
till but it is drawing late, and I must 
not go on talking. I must gethome. Ihave 
but a very short way to go,—only ’cross that 
wee bit of scrub-common, and close agen the 
church. Umph, umph, I am stiff with sitting. 
Thank you, sir! You be going the same road ? 
Your help is very kind, to a poor, weakly | 
old man, four score and four. 

[Pausing at the fence.] Thank you, thank 
you! Good night, sir! Oh, yes, I shall have 
my bit of bread and cheese, and drop of beer 
for my supper ; and then say my prayers and 
go tosleep. Indeed and indeed, it is a sweet- 
ening of life for an old man to say, “Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” It is not like 
the young who repeat the words without 
much thinking about the meaning ; but as if 
you were close to your Father, neighbourly, 
could find him directly, and were a’most 
poming him face to face, so that He’d be 
sure to hear you. The older men grow,—it 
is the nearer to Heaven. The old man then 
whispered the prayer to himself; but gave 
out “Amen!” aloud. 

The summer passed away. The new-mown 
hay of June had long been stacked: the corn 
had ripened and was yielding to the sickle : 
the hedge-row flowers had all withered away 
and been succeeded by another odorous 
bloom, the glorious sun was setting in the | 
west upon the first Sunday in August, when | 
I happened to turn my steps again towards | 
the spot where my ancient friend had solilo- 
quised and prayed. I thought I would call 
and inquire about his health : perhaps indulge | 
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in another senile colloquy. The door of the 
adjacent church wasopen. I hurried up to 
the paling within which his dwelling lay, and 
where I had listened to his tremulous and 
solemn Amen. Four bearers issued from the 
door, and walked slowly past me towards the 
church-yard, with a humble deal coffin, on 
which, however, I read, rudely inscribed : 

Tuomas Hawrrey, 

Acep 84 Years. 


HER GRACE OF THE HOBN AILS, 


WE believe that, out of England, the name 
commonly assigned to a young English lady, 
or to an English racer, is Miss Fanny. In 
the case of the*fast young lady who travelled 
last year with her mamma, all by herself 
through some of the rough paths of Norway, 
as we have to speak of her, and do not know 
how she is called, we will assume for her the 
title of Miss Fanny—but, no! “titles are a 
weak point with all Swedes, and for fear of 
going below the mark (in Gottenburg) they 
dubbed us duchesses at once, with the style 
and title of Your Grace.” We will not be 
behind the Swedes in courtesy, and since we 
do not know the lady’s title, let us take for 
granted that she is one of our English duch- 
esses—the Duchess Fan. She is a lady cer- 
tainly of independent means, for, she tells us, 
she will maintain that “ladies alone get on 
in travelling much better than with gentle- 
men: they set about things in a quieter 
manner, and always have their own way; 
while men are sure to go into passions and 
make rows, if things are not right imme- 
diately .... The only use of a gentleman 
in travelling is to look after the luggage, and 
we take care to have no luggage.” This fact 
is, however, modified by the statement that 
each lady took her bag, into which she packed 
one change of everything. The Duchess 
thus describes her travelling attire: A. solid 
plaid shirt, a polka coat, a light waterproof 
cloak, woollen stockings, and hob-nail shoes. 
In the course of the journey we learn that 
she bought herself some scarlet flannel out 
of which she made herself, or caused to be 
made for herself, a pair of fascinating trou- 
sers. “They can be of any colour or fancy, 
only red looks pretty among the trees, 
charms the peasants, and frightens the 
wolves : mine were quite a success, so I can 
recommend them.” 

“Now,” she cries, presently, with enthu- 
siasm, “now the non-talk-aboutables proved 
their usefulness, bagging all my clothes in 
their ample folds, 1 at once mounted a la 
Zouave, and can assure every one for a long 
journey this attitude has double comforts: 
while mamma sat twisted sideways on & 
saddle which would not keep its balance, I 
was easy and independent, with a foot in 
each stirrup; besides the scarlet having the 
most beautiful effect through the green trees.” 
But to go back to the first equipment of her 
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| grace, she took with her, it appears, her bag} be a bad plan to drive one’s own horse in 
in one hand, and in the other hand an um-| Norway two stations at a time, and fish for 
brella, driving-whip, and fishing-rod. The! one’s dinner while he is resting.” She likes 
driving-whip is generally represented only|the Norwegians much, but considers that 
by a switch at the Norwegian posting-houses, |“the women are certainly rather too do- 
and it is the ‘‘ greatest resource in the world” | mestic, and look upon their husbands with 
to have the fishing-rod “to throw into the awe, as ifthey were another sort of creature.” 
nearest stream without fear of aloud holloa!) And of the Lutheran custom which allows 
if kept waiting for, or in want of a meal.” | marriage between an uncle and a niece, she 
Her Grace regretted afterwards that she had observes, “how superior the old Norwegian 
not also carried agun. “The wild fowl,” she way was of piratically taking off some 
tells us, “ were flying about in the most pro- stranger bride, as King Haco did the Greek 
voking manner, and could be had for the! princess Ida.” 
shooting, and 1 vowed I never would set foot! The Duchess Fan is in fact, according to 
in Norway again without a gun, nor should her book, an extraordinarily fast person, and 
any lady do so, unless she has some one to she writes, in character, in a brisk and lively 
shoot for her.” (way, with no more than a fast person's 

A general rule given by her grace to those | regard for grammar :—“ So, gentlemen, unless 

of her sex who follow her: “ Ladies, I must you like pommelling with the trunk of a tree, 
impress upon you, you must wear short petti-| do not go ‘trying it on’ in Norway.” “They 
coats in Norway, and see your high boots| kept such a mysterious distance off at the 
rubbed with cream every morning.” Duchess| same time, and looked so awe-struck, that, 
Fan of the Hobnails adds a few more touches | knowing their superstitions, we thought they 
to the picture of herself. She carried slung! might take us for water-spirits, arriving at so 
over her shoulders, on one side, a box of unearthly an hour; and, to dispel the illu- 
colours, on the other side a sketching-board. sion, which was inconvenient, being hungry, 
She became very hungry in the northern air, | seized a spade and dug up a good dish of 
and “ five meals hardly satisfied her appetite.” | potatoes, which the kone (goodwife) then at 
Having made tea in a mountain hut we learn once consented to allow the spirits to break- 
incidentally that “after six wooden bowls’, fast off, nicely boiled, and served with her 
full, I felt quite equal to sketching this new! best fresh butter. It was the first crop, and 
phase of habitation.” She has beautiful long| they were quite new ; but no one knows the 
hair, and she is comely to look upon. She) flavour there is in a potato unless they have 
expressly tells us that she is not skinny.|dug it up themselves in the fresh morning 
“What would one think,” she asks trium-|air. Being rather convinced now we were, 
phantly, “of two French ladies, or two of alas! only poor mortals; and, even if angels 
any other nation, penetrating into the wildest | in disguise, had been obliged to take off our 
recesses of Norway, and finding out new! wings and leave them behind, so could not 
roads for the natives? Who but English fly, they ordered a horse and little reise 
could doit? Madame Ida Pfeiffer has been kjewe, in which, the road being tolerable, we 
rather active, but then she confesses to be-| went off to the house of a good Norwegian 
ing skinny and wiry, and was able to|couple we had become acquainted with at 
wriggle about, unmolested ; the English or| Icrhin, on their journey from ‘Trondhjem, and 
Americans are rarely of that make, and so who gave us a warm invitation to their 
generally blooming and attractive, that it; dwelling, which lay in the direct route of our 
must. be a certain inborn right of conquest} outlandish expedition. He was the priest of 
that makes them nearly always the first to| the district,” We. 
penetrate into the arcana of countries tri-| We have allowed her Grace to sketch her- 
umphantly.” We learn that while supping) self, and now, as friendly eritics, may say 
at a station, the circle of spectators, “looked | what kind things we please about the picture, 
on in the most innocent manner at the | That two ladies could get on famously, as 
English ladies, occasionally whispering pynt, | travellers, without escort, over the Dovrefjeld 
megget pynt ; which expression, fair reader, | and the Sognefjeld, over the roughest ground, 
should you be at all good looking (and if| among the most unkempt of the Norwegians, 
British or American you must be so, the|is a fact creditable not only to Norway, but 
proportion of ugliness to either being one to human nature. 
in a million), you will hear every five We call attention to the hook as one more 
minutes in Norway.” Every five minutes, illustration of a doctrine we have often 
therefore, her grace heard the Norwegians preached, that men and women are good 

| in admiration of her beauty. In another fellows in the main. Our friend, the duchess, 
chapter we find that she opens her eyes in, has, we are quite sure, a frank, good-tem- 
the morning on a party of Norwegians who| pered face, and, whatever she may make of 
admire her in her sleep, and whisper “ Eng-| scarlet flannel, she knows how to become 
lish, fairy, no! take care, hush!.... At friends with those whom chance makes 
length, a hand was stretched forth to touch neighbours to her. By expecting good of 
a lock of my streaming hair.” thein she gets it. At the stations, in the 

The English fairy thinks “it would no: cottages, with guides on the road, in the 
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country parsonages, the duchess and her mo-| menacing gestures, that, though she could 
ther get the honour and trust that they give. | not understand a word he said, she sat down 
But the remarkable success of her grace as| and wept, taking a bitter lesson in civilised 
an independent tourist, we would humbly | politeness.” This may mean the politeness 
observe, is not due to her being “the same| of the gentleman, or the politeness of the 
sort of a creature” as a man : it is not due to| duchess ; we are not quite sure which is the 
the natural self-dependence, but to the help-| more admirable. To be unwilling that gentle- 
lessness of her sex. This she took with her,} men should, for their greater enjoyment of 
and displayed everywhere as a passport. | quiet, be “marched out of the pretty little 
Instead of one travelling protector, who} parlour,” and that other people should be 
would, in dealing with his own sex, “make | baulked of their dinners until they had them- 
rows,” she committed herself to the care of a | selves done, feeling “jolly—actually jolly,” was 
long chain of stationary protectors, who were | not inthe nature of the Unprotected Females, 
bound in gallantry to take care that she had| There were the gentlemen making rows, as 





her way. At each station the women would 
make common cause with her against every 
male traveller; the men would owe her 
everything that was chivalrous. In the very 
worst place they stopped at on the road, our | 
“Unprotected Females in Norway” (so they 
are called by the title of the book) record | 
that the people “showed that they had some | 
refinement about them, by politely charging 
us much less than the gentlemen ; and what 
was our surprise and their disgust at finding 
that such had been the case at all the stations 
where we had stopped; and they had worse 
accommodation into the bargain! Fancy 
gallantry being carried to such a point— 
almost to chivalry, which it actually attained 
at some places, where we were charged 
nothing.” If the two ladies arriving at some 

lace found that gentlemen had already 

espoken the best beds, they took those beds 
by the connivance of the landlady, and turned 
the gentlemen into worse quarters. When- 
ever horses were waited for at a station; 
whatever gentlemen might be in a hurry, 
the ladies were al ways despatched in advance; 
and, says the duchess, “we saw quite a row 
at one of the stations through the postmaster 
insisting upon giving us, without our sug- 
gestion, a horse which arrived the first.” 

Here is a scene, showing how wise it is 
for ladies, when they travel, to depend upon 
their helplessness:—“The fat of the land 
was spread before us: fish, melted butter, 
potatoes, coffee, and sweet and brown bread, 
which we thought a delicious finish ; when, 
as dessert, what should come in but a 
joint of cold meat! We felt jolly—actually 
jolly—over a Norske meal; and when at 
length we left off, and went into the kitchen | 
to congratulate the inestimable kone, our 
dismay was great at finding her in tears, 
The daughter maliciously told us we ought 
to console her, being the cause of them; for 
the kind soul had not only marched the 
gentlemen out of the pretty little parlour, 
that we might eat in quiet, but carried her 
feminine tenderness so far as to help us first, | 





while they were taken up with smoking and 
grumbling ; and when they saw even the 
eoffee carried out, ———— her prejudices | 


about ladies first, one jumped up with such | 


usual; there were the ladies perfectly con- 
tent. Here we have, from the pen of the 
duchess herself, the whole theory of Unpro- 
tectedness, which consists, at bottom, in a 
constant demand on the general protection, 
and on something more than that, upon 
unlimited service and indulgence. “It is 
astonishing,” says her grace, in the very first 
chapter of her story, “it is astonishing, if 
ladies look perfectly helpless and innocent, 
how people fall into the trap, and exert to 
save them. Unprotecteds cannot do better 
than keep firm to the old combination of the 
qualities of the serpent and the dove.” 

We doubt very much whether even the 
Norwegian peasantry would allow male 
travellers, on entering their houses, to put on 
their clothes, open and shut their drawers 
and cupboards at discretion, and make them- 
selves wholly at home on the premises, after 
the manner allowed to the unprotected sex, 
when taking its own way about the land. 
“Except at one or two places,” her grace 
tells us, “you must help yourself to every- 
thing, and ought never to arrive late and 
fatigued. Itis no light matter hunting for 
things in a strange house, pulling out all the 
drawers, and making excursions to half-a- 
dozen different buildings, where things are 
indiscriminately kept, while it is still more 
fatiguing bawling to the people to do it for 
you. But if you can manage to arrive in 
tolerable time, and enter into the spirit of it, 
becoming completely a peasant for the occa- 


sion, it is quite a part of Norwegian travel, .| 


and can fairly rank as fun, the people always 
good-naturedly resigning the premises en- 
tirely into your hands. When we had done, 
we put out our cups and teapot, hearing 
awful groans proceeding from the opposite 
room, occasioned, perhaps, by the gentlemen 
having to compress themselves into an excru- 
ciatingly small space.” 

Had these two possessors of the “only toler- 
able bedroom ” and the teapot, been of the un- 
privileged—not of the unprotected—sex, it 1s 
possible that a more even division of the space 
might have been necessary, and that their 


| brethren in the other room would not have 


been content humbly to wait until it was 
convenient for them to “ put out the teapot. 
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